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CHAPTER XXXIV. ‘‘SENS LOVE HATH BROUGHT 
US TO THIS PITEOUS END.” 


FROM THE REV. JULIAN TEMPLE TO 
MISS AYLMER. 
ScHAFFHAUSEN, September 11th, 187—. 

My pear Frora,—You ask me for a 
detailed account of the melancholy accident 
on the Matterhorn, of which I had the mis- 
| fortune to be an eye-witness, and the memory 
of which will haunt me for years to come— 
yes, even in that blessed time when I shall 
be quietly settled down in domestic life 
with my dear girl, and must needs have 
a thousand reasons for being completely 
happy. 

I kept you so well posted in my move- 
ments, until the occurrence of this un- 
happy event made it painful to me to write 
about our Alpine experiences, that you no 
doubt remember how Trevor and I, after 
our successful attempt upon the Finster- 
aarhorn, made our way quietly down to 
Zermatt, by way of Thun and Vispach. 
Never shall I forget the calm delight of 
the last day’s walk between Vispach and 
Zermatt. The distance is only thirty miles, 
we were in high spirits and in excellent 
condition for the tramp, and. we had a cart 
for our mountaineering gear and our knap- 
sacks, so were able to take things easily. 

We started at six o’clock, breakfasted at 
h St. Nicolas, and reached Zermatt early in 
the evening. Our road, a mule-path for 
the greater part of the way, led us through 
; Scenes of infinite variety, and opened to us 
views of surpassing grandeur and beauty. 











Amidst all the wildness of a mountainous 
landscape we were struck with the pro- 
fusion of flowers which gave life and colour 
to the foreground, and the wild fruits which 
rivalled the flowers in their vivid beauty, 
beds of alpine strawberries, thickets of 
raspberries and barberries, bordered the 
path, and every village we entered lay 
sheltered amidst patriarchal walnut or 
chestnut trees. 

How can I describe to you the glory of 
the Matterhorn, as that mighty monolith 
reveals itself for the first time to the eye of 
the traveller ?—an obelisk of dazzling white- 
ness cleaving the blue sky, blanking out } 
earth and heaven with its gigantic form, 
the one mountain- peak which reigns 
supreme in a kingly solitude, not lifting 
his proud head from a group of brother 
peaks, not buttressed by inferior hills, but 
solitary as the Prince of Darkness, a being 
apart and alone. Mont Blanc overawes by 
massive grandeur, but I should choose the 
Matterhorn for the monarch of mountains. 

The sun was setting as we crossed the 
Visp for the last time before entering 
Zermatt. ‘Trevor and I had been in the 
gayest spirits throughout our journey. We 
had rested two hours at St. Nicolas, and 
had taken a leisurely luncheon at Randa. 
We were full of talk about the day after 
to-morrow, which date we had chosen for 
our attempt on the Matterhorn, thinking it 
wise to give ourselves a day’s rest, or at 
least. partial rest, after our thirty miles’ ; 
walk, and to leave time for engaging guides ° 
and making all necessary preparations in a 
leisurely manner. 

Trevor was a stranger to the district, but 
he has done much good work on Mont 
Blanc, and he had hehaved so well on the 
Finsteraarhorn that I had no doubi of his } 
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mettle. I had familiarised myself with the 
Monte Rosa group three years before, and I 
knew the Zermatt guides and their ways 
and manners. We interviewed some of 
these gentry after our dinner, and I picked 
two of the sturdiest and trustiest, made 
my bargain with them, and told them to 
examine our ropes and other gear carefully 
by daylight next morning. : 

We had a pleasant evening, sauntering 
about the quiet little town in the light of a 
glorious full moon, smoking our cigars, 
talking of our future prospects, of the 
Church, and of you. Yes, dear love, Trevor 
is just one of those faithful souls with 
whom a man ean talk about his sweetheart. 

Next morning we breakfasted at day- 
break and started luxuriously on a brace of 
mules for the Riffelberg, to reconnoitre our 
mountain. How grand and beautiful was 
the circle of snow-clad peaks which we 
beheld from that dark hillside: Monte 
Rosa on the south-east, on the south-west 
the Matterhorn, on the cast the Cima de 
Jassi, to the west the Dent Blanche, to the 
north-eastward the Dom, and westward the 
Weisshorn—gigantic crags and domes and 
solitary peaks, all bathed in sunshine, and 
as dazzling in their glorified whiteness as 
the sun himself! We spent some hours in 
quiet contemplation of that sublime and 
awful scene, gazing at that circle of titanic 
peaks, which had a sphinx-like and myste- 
rious air as they looked back at us in their 
dumb unapproachable majesty. 

“Ts it not a kind of blasphemy to pollute 
them with our footsteps, to be always try- 
ing to get nearer and nearer to them, into 
Nature’s holy of holies?” I asked, carried 
away by the grandeur of the scene. 

But Trevor’s manner of looking at the 
question was practical rather than imagina- 
tive. 

“T shouldn’t like to go back without 
having done the Matterhorn,” he said, 
‘though that terrible accident a few years 
ago makes one inclined to be cautious.” 

We had a rough and ready luncheon on 
the Rothe Kumm, and took our time about 


‘the descent. It was nearly dark when 


we got back to Zermatt. The table-d’héte 
linner was over, and we dined together at a 
small table in a corner of the coffee-room, a 
table near a window, which stood open to 
a verandah. As we took our seats we 


| noticed that there was a gentleman sitting 


smoking a little way from the window. I 
sat facing him, and as we began dinner he 
asked politely whether his cigar annoyed 
us. This broke the ice, and he began to 








talk of our intended ascent, which he had 
heard of from the guides. 

“T should like very much to join you,” 
he said. ‘‘ We could take another guide, if 
you think it advisable. I am used to alpine 
climbing. I came here on purpose to ascend 
the Matterhorn, and I shall do it in any case ; 
but it would be pleasant to have congenial 
company,” he added with a light laugb. 

“ Pleasant for us as well as for you,” I 
replied, for there was something particularly 
winning in his manner ; “ but you must not 
consider me impertinent if I say that you 
hardly seem in strong enough health for 
mountain climbing. You look as if you had 
not long recovered from a severe illness.” 

“DoI?” he asked, in the same light 
tone; “I was always a sallow individual. 
No, I have not been ill; and I am sinewy 
and wiry enough for pretty hard work in 
the climbing way, though I have no 
superfluous flesh. I don’t think you'll find 
me an incumbrance to you; but if you 
have any doubt upon the subject, you can 
ask your chief guide, Peter Hirsch, for my 
character. He and I have done some pretty 
rapid ascents together in past years.” 

He handed me his card. ‘ Mr. Goring, 
Goring Abbey, Warwickshire.” 

There was nothing of the braggart about 
him, and I had no doubt as to his alpine 
experience, but I could not dispossess my- 
self of the idea that he was in weak health, 
and out of condition for a fatiguing ascent ; 
for though the approach to the Matterhorn 
has been made much easier than it was in 
65, when it was ascended for the first time 
by Mr. Whymper and three other gentle- 
men, with most lamentable results, it is still 
a toughish piece of work. 

I heard a good deal of Mr. Goring later 
from our landlord. He was well known in 
the district, and known as an experienced 
mountaineer. He was a man of large wealth, 
very generous, very good to the poor. He 
had been living in Switzerland for the past 
year, shifting from town to town along the 
banks of Lake Leman, but never leaving the 
shores of the lake, until a few weeks ago, 
when he set out on a walking expedition to 
Italy. He had stopped at Zermatt on his 
way southward ; had idled away his days 
in a listless purposeless way ; now doing a 
little climbing, now spending whole days 
lying about in the woods, with his books 
and his sketching materials. He kept him- 
self as much aloof from the tourists as it 
was possible for him to do, occupying his 
own rooms, and never dining at the table- 
@’héte ; and the landlord was surprised that 
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he should wish to join our party. His story 
was at once romantic and tragical. He had 
come to Montreux with the family of the 
young lady to whom he was engaged. This 
young lady was accidentally drowned in 
the lake last summer, and Mr. Goring had 
never left the scene of her untimely death 
till he came to Zermatt a few weeks ago. 

I asked the landlord if there was any fear 
of his mind being affected by this trouble, 
and he assured me that there was not the 
slightest ground for any such idea. Mr. 
Goring kept himself to himself; but he was 
as rational and as clever a man to talk to 
as any gentleman the landlord had ever 
known. 

This settled the matter. To make as- 
surance doubly sure I engaged a third 
guide, and a young man to help in carrying 
tent, ropes, &c., and we set out, a little 
party of seven, gaily enough, in the early 
morning. We meant to take things quietly, 
and to spend the first night in the tent, or 
in blanket bags, if the weather were as mild 
as it promised to be. We carried provisions 
enough to last for three days, in case the 
ascent should take even longer than we 
anticipated. We took sketching materials, 
a tin box for any botanical or entomological 
specimens we might collect, and two or three 
well-worn volumes of poetry which had 
accompanied us in all our excursions, but 
had not been largely read. The great and 
varied book of nature had generally proved 
all-sufficient. 

We left Zermatt soon after five, the Lac 
Noir between eight and nine, and a little 
before noon we had chosen our spot for a 
camping-place, eleven thousand feet high, 
and the men set to work making a platform 
for the tent, while we took our ease on the 
mountain, basking in the sunshine, sketch- 
ing, collecting a little, and talking a great 
deal. We found Mr. Goring a delightful 
companion. He was a man of consider- 
able culture ; had travelled much and read 
much, There was a dash of nineteenth- 
century cynicism in his talk, and it was but 
too easy to see that his view of this life and 
the world beyond it was of that sombre 
hue which so deeply overshadows modern 
thought. Still he was a most agreeable 
companion ; and Trevor told me more than 
once, in a confidential aside, that our new 
acquaintance was a decided acquisition. 

In all our conversation, which was per- 
fectly unreserved on all sides, it was notice- 
able that Mr. Goring talked very little of 
himself or of his own affairs. He spoke 
vaguely of an idea of going on to Italy, 








and wintering at Naples, but rather as an 
intention he had entertained and aban- 
doned, than as one which he meant to 
carry out. 

I ventured to say that I should have 
thought that, for a man of his culture, Paris 
or Berlin would have been a pleasanter 
wintering place; but he shrugged his 
shoulders and declared that he detested 
both these cities, and the society to be 
found in them. “French charlatanism or 
German pedantry,” he said, ‘‘ Heaven knows 
which is worse.” 

There was a magnificent sunset. Never 
shall I forget the awful beauty of the sky 
and mountains as we watched the decline of 
that ineffable glory—watched in silence, 
subdued to gravity by the unspeakable 
grandeur of that mighty panorama, in the 
midst of which our own littleness was 
brought painfully home to our minds. 

The night was singularly mild, and we 
preferred sleeping in our blanket bags to the 
stuffy atmosphere of a tent. 

We were up before daybreak next morn- 
ing, and breakfasted merrily enough by the 
light of the stars, which were dropping out 
of the purple sky, like lamps burned out, as 
the colder light of day crept slowly along the 
edges of the eastward snow-peaks—such a 
livid ghastly light! I remember wondering 
at Mr. Goring’s good spirits, which seemed 
by no means to accord with the landlord’s 
account of him. Had there been anything 
forced or hysterical about his gaiety I should 
have taken alarm; but nothing could be 
easier or more natural than his manner ; 
and I was pleased to think that, however 
deeply he might regret the poor girl whom 
he had lost by so sad a fate, he had his 
hours of forgetfulness and tranquillity. 

We made the ascent slowly but easily, 
our guides seeing no risk from any quarter ; 
and between one and two o'clock we stood 
on the top of that peak which of all others 
had most impressed me by its grand air of 
solitude and inaccessibility. Throughout 
the ascent Mr. Goring had shown himself 
a skilful and experienced mountaineer ; and 
there was no thought further from my 
mind than the apprehension of hazard to him 
more than to any one of us in the descent, 
or of recklessness on his part. 

Westayed on the summit a little over an 
hour, and then prepared ourselves for the 
descent. There were some difficult bits to 


be passed in going down, and it was sug- 
gested by the most experienced of the 
guides that we should be all roped together 
stoutest 


with the of our alpine-club 
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ropes. But this Mr. Goring negatived. 
“Where there is only one rope, a false 
step for one means death to all,” he 
said. “It was that which caused the 
calamity in Mr. Whymper’s descent ; if the 
rope had not broken there would not have 
been a man left to tell the story of that 
fatal day.” At his urgent request -we 
formed ourselves into three parties, each of 
the guides being roped to one of us. He 
chose the least experienced of the three 
men, and he, with this youngest of the 
guides, went first. 

“You need not be afraid about me,” he 
said cheerily. ‘I am as sure-footed as the 
best guide in Zermatt.” 

The two men who were with us assented 
heartily to this, and my own observation 
went far to assure me that Mr. Goring’s 
assertion was no idle boast. 

Those were the last words I ever heard 
him speak. We were all intent upon the 
descent, the guides cutting footsteps now 
and then in the ice. There was neither 
inclination nor opportunity for much talk 
of any kind. Mr. Goring and his com- 
panion moved more quickly than we did ; 
and I began to fear, as I saw the two dark 
figures ever so far below us amidst the 
dazzling whiteness, that there was a dash of 
recklessness in him after all. 

This made me feel uneasy, and I found 
my attention wandering from my own posi- 
tion, which was not without peril, to those 
two in advance of us. Suddenly, to my 
surprise, I saw Goring change places with 
the guide, who until this moment had been 
foremost. I saw also in the same instant 
that the rope which had been hanging some- 
what loosely between them a minute or so 
before—always a source of danger—was 
now braced tightly. It seemed to me that 
Goring stood still for a moment or two, 
looking down the sheer precipice that 
yawned on one side of him, as if admiring 
the awful grandeur of the abyss, then I 
saw a sharp sudden movement of his right 
arm, there was a cry from the guide, and 
in the next moment a dark figure slid with 
a fearful velocity along the smooth white- 
ness of the frozen snow, and then shot over 
the edge, and dropped from precipice to 
precipice to the Matterhorn glacier below, a 
distance of nearly four thousand feet. How 
the guide contrived to maintain his footing 
in that awful moment I know not. He 
never could have done it had the rope been 
slack before it broke—or was severed, In 


those last words lies the saddest part of the 
story. 


It is the guide’s opinion, and mine, 





that the rope was deliberately eut by Mr. 
Goring. He could scarcely have done this 
all at once by one movement of his knife:; 
but the guide believes that he had contrived 
to cut it three-parts through, unobserved by 
him, in the course of the descent. I asked 
how it came about that he and the guide 
changed places, and the young man told 
me that it was at Mr. Goring’s desire, a 
desire so calmly and naturally expressed 
that it had occasioned neither wonder nor 
alarm. 

His body has not been found, though the 
people of Zermatt have been diligent in 
their search. He lies locked in his frozen 
tomb in some crevasse of the glacier. 

A very beautiful marble cross has been 
erected to his memory in the little church- 
yard at Zermatt. I am told that it 
exactly resembles one that was placed last 
year in the churchyard at Montreux, in 
memory of the young lady who was drowned 
in the lake near that town. 

It may interest you to know that Mr. 
Goring’s will, which was published in the 
Illustrated London News for last week, 
bequeaths the whole of his enormous 
fortune to the elder sister of this un- 
fortunate lady, the testator being assured 
that she will make a much more noble use 
of that fortune than he could ever have 
done. 

Those are the words of the legacy. 





ANOTHER TRIAD OF FAMOUS OLD 
ENGLISH SONGS. 


RENOWNED old English ballads are not 
unknown to our readers. Eight or nine 
years ago we presented two of the most 
celebrated — Robin Hood and Chevy 
Chase*—in such a form as to give some 
idea of their character and pervading spirit. 
They are only two. examples of a class 
which well merits attention. 

The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green 
is one of these. Although not of such 
great length as the ballads just named, it 
is, nevertheless, prolix to a degree little 
imagined. We seldom think of singing 
such effusions nowadays, save in very rare 
cases. A young lady, playing on a bril- 
liant pianoforte, singing ephemeral arias, 
published (say) at four shillings per sheet, 
would shrink with dismay from a ditty of 
sixty-seven verses, and would, unquestion- 
ably, vote it a great bore. Such ditties 


* ALL THE YEAR Rowunp, New Series, Vol. 7, 
page 88, ‘Bold Robin Hood;” Vol. 8, page 588, 
** Chevy Chase.” 
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and ballads, notwithstanding, have a mean- 
ing in them which is mostly wanting in the 
generality of modern drawing-room songs: 
a story told honestly, though with many 
curious details ; a treating of the world-old 
subject of love, requited or unrequited as 
the case may be; or else some stirring 
record of chivalry, the feelings, manners, 
and doings of bygone ages. When these 
ballads were popular, amusements in 
public buildings, such as we now know 
them, were few and far between ; reading 
was but little understood by the people at 
large ; folks retired to rest at an early 
hour ; and roads were neither so many nor 
so good as to invite frequent visitings from 
house to house. In such an age, a singer, 
whether called bard, troubadour, or min- 
strel, was especially welcome, and his audi- 
tors were not frightened by a great length 
of story or ballad. This relates, in its 
more striking features, to the Middle Ages, 
but many survivals of it are presented to 
us in the ballads and ditties of the Tudor 
and Stuart times. 

As in many similar cases, The Blind 
Beggar of Bethnal Green was written by 
someone whose name is not now clearly 
traceable. Bishop Percy, whose Reliques 
of Ancient Poetry is a veritable storehouse 
of information on such matters, states that 
the ballad was written some time during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Samuel 
Pepys, eighty or ninety years later, 
speaks of a visit which, in company with 
Sir William Batten and other friends, 
he paid to Kirby Castle, the residence of 
Sir William Ryder, at Bednall or Bethnal 
Green. We should have to seek far and 
wide in these our days for the castellated 
residence of a real live baronet in that 
locality; but the time spoken of long 
preceded lucifer-match making, artificial- 
flower making, and miles of dull, if not 
squalid, streets and courts. Bethnal Green 
was then really a green, out in the country, 
beyond the world of London, and dotted 
with many pleasant residences, Pepys 
informs us that the castle, or mansion, was 
the very one which had been built by the 
Blind Beggar. Other authorities think 
that the redoubtable beggar merely added 
outhouses to an older structure. The chief 
value of this testimony is in showing that, 
at least two centuries back, the ballad now 
under consideration was publicly known, 
and, moreover, that it was believed to be 
true, in so far as it related to an individual 
who had really existed, and lived at Bethnal 
Green. The existing printed versions are 





not quite identical on all points, but they 
agree in the one characteristic of formidable 
prolixity. 

The tune has been a subject of separate 
enquiry. A few years ago, Dr. Rimbault, 
while making researches in the library of 
Etwall Hall, Derbyshire, lighted upon a 
paper containing what he considered to be 
the original tune to which the ballad was 
sung. It was contained in a manuscript 
volume of Latin music, transcribed by 
William F. Rogers, a famous lutenist, or 
lute-player, in the time of King Charles 
the Second. The tune is there called 
The Cripple, but corresponds with that 
given in several later versions of The 
Blind Beggar. It is known that many 
old songs, directed to be sung to the tune 
of The Blind Beggar, were published in 
the sixteenth and two following centuries, 
the tune being sometimes called Pretty 
Bessie, from a designation given in the 
ballad to the beggar’s beautiful daughter. 

The original melody, as transcribed. by 
Mr. Chappell, is marked by much plain- 
tiveness in the minor mode, so frequently 
adopted for the old-world ballads, and in 
the key of two flats to which it lends itself 
sowell. The ballad, as we have said, is in 
rare instances sung now in its entirety, 
warbled to a different tune. The later is 
certainly not equal to the earlier in plain- 
tive simple grace, but is cast in the same 
mould of minor mode and flat key. 

And now, to what does this ballad 
relate? The two principal persons in it 
are thus introduced : 

It was a blind beggar, had long lost his sight ; 

He had a faire daughter of bewty most bright, 


And many a gallant brave suitor had shee, 
For none was so comelye as pretty Bessee. 


But poor Bessie was troubled, for the rela- 
tions and friends of the suitors looked 
down upon her as a beggar’s daughter, 
and snubbed her in a mortifying fashion. 
Growing tired of this treatment, she ob- 
tained her father’s consent to go forth and 
seek a position in the world for herself. 
She set out, clad in grey russet, and 
walked towards Stratford-at-Bow. Her 
heart frequently sank within her, but she 
trudged on until she reached Romford. 
Here kind shelter was given to her at the 
hostelry known as the Queen’s Arms.* 
She obtained honest employment there, 
and was much trusted by mine host and 


* There are several inns at present in the Market 
Place and High Street, but means are wanting to 
determine which of these, if any, occupies the site 
of Bessie’s temporary home. 
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his wife. Not only so, but the taverner’s 
son fell in love with her, and she was 
rendered “modestly coy” by the evident 
admiration of her beauty expressed in the 
looks of “the young men of Romford.” 
Rumours of her loveliness spread far and 
wide, and attracted, among others, a gal- 
lant young knight, a gentleman of good 
degree, and a wealthy merchant of London 
town. She told each in turn that she 
would marry him if he obtained her father’s 
consent. Of course, eager enquiry was 
made by them concerning this same father, 
but their enthusiasm was wofully damped 
when she stated that her parent was 

the Blind Beggar of Bednall Green, 

That dailye sits begging for charitie ; 


His marks and his tokens are known right well ; 
*% He always is led with a dogg and a bell, 


This was too much. The gentleman of 
good degree withdrew in contempt; so 
did the wealthy merchant of London town. 
Did they all equally show their disdain 
for beautiful but meanly-born Bessie ? 
No. There was one exception which 
gladdened her heart; the gallant knight 
remained true. 

Why, then, quothe the knight, hap better or 

worse, 

I weigh not true love by the weight of the purse ; 

And Santee is beawtie in ev’ry degree ; 

Then welcome to me, my pretty Bessee. 

Bessie hesitated awhile, but not for long. 
She pledged her troth, and the two lovers 
started off by horse to Bethnal Green. 
They were closely pursued by “the young 
men of Romford,” who did not relish being 
vobbed of their charmer in this fashion. 
The young knight had a narrow escape, 
but he and Bessie and their pursuers 
reached Bethnal Green safely, and entered 
the humble home of the Blind Beggar. He 
soon posed the pursuers in a singular way. 
He obtained from them a promise that, if 
he laid down more golden angel coins than 
they could produce amongst them, they 
would give up Bessie and return to Rom- 
ford. They laughed scornfully at his whim, 
but found, to their surprise and mortifica- 
tion, that his golden coins were still forth- 
coming when their resources were quite 
exhausted. Of course, the Blind Beggar 
accepted the gallant young knight as 
Bessie’s future husband. 

The wedding took place in due time, 
and what a wedding it was! Whether 
held in London or elsewhere, the ballad 
does not tell us; but noble and gentle 
guests assembled in a sumptuous house, 
where the nuptials of the gallant knight 








and beautiful Bessie were celebrated with 
great magnificence. She was attended to 
church by 


Troopes of ladyes, the like was never seen. 


And then came the banquet, where dain- 
ties and delicacies were set forth in abun- 
dance. After the feast came in a blind 
minstrel, clad in silken cloak, velvet cap, 
and feather. He asked permission to sing, 
with an accompaniment on his lute. This 
being readily granted, he sang a ballad 
relating to our pretty Bessie, who lived on 
a green with her father, a beggar, who was 
able to expend three thousand golden 
angels on the betrothment of his daughter. 
Some of the nobles who heard this laughed, 
and jeeringly expressed a wish to see so 
remarkable a beggar. The bride modestly 
rose, and declared that the story was true, 
that the minstrel was the veritable beggar, 
and that she was his daughter. There were 
no more jeers; the beauty of Bessie was a 
panacea for everything. The nobles pressed 
the minstrel to tell them the mystery and 
history of his life. He thereupon sang or 
improvised another ballad, which lets us 
into the real meaning of the story. This 
ballad related how that, at the battle of 
Gresham, Sir Simon de Montfort headed 
the nobles against their sovereign, Henry 
the Third; how that De Montfort was 
slain, and his eldest son, Henry, stricken 
down by his side ; and how that the family, 
deprived of honours and possessions, were 
driven into hiding. The minstrel, the 
Blind Beggar, it now came out, was this 
very Henry de Montfort, showing that the 
story of the ballad dates so far back as the 
thirteenth century. 
Along with the nobles who fell at that tyde, 
His eldest son, Henry, who fought by hys side, 


Was felled by a blow received in the fight, 
A blow that deprived hym for ever of sight. 


And then occurs a tender episode : 


Among the dead bodyes all lifeless he laye, 

Till evening drew on of the following day, 

When by a young lady descried was he, 

And this was thy mother, my pretty Bessce. 
The lady tended and nursed the young 
Henry, won his heart, and became his wife 
in due time. She sold her jewels (she was 
of noble family), and retired with her 
young husband to beggar-life. Bessie (the 
Bessie of the ballad) was their daughter, 
and when more peaceful times came, the 
three were enabled to emerge from their 
obscurity. 

Great were the congratulations when 
the minstrel-beggar-noble had finished his 
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versified narration ; for the gallant young 
knight now knew that his Bessie was a 
true-born lady, a fitting recipient of his 
The proper reward came. 


faithful love. 


In joy and felicitie long lived hee, 
All with his faire ladye, the pretty Bessee. 


We may add, in conclusion, that, accord- 
ing to a recent correspondence in Notes 
and Queries, a portrait or painting of the 
Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green is in the 
South Kensington Museum; that it was 
painted by Ryckmans ; that at the sale of 
the effects of Redpath it was sold to Miss 
Clark for one thousand guineas ; and that 
it was by her bequeathed to the nation— 
facts certainly not knowz®to the generality 
of persons, although the engraving from 
the picture is familiar enough. 

The Bailiffs Daughter of Islington is 
the next of our triad of old songs. 
Islington in Middlesex and Islington in 
Norfolk contend for the honour of having 
once possessed the “ bailiff” whose daughter 
lives in song. It is not, admittedly, a 
very important question; but, the gist 
of the matter being that the maiden 
walked to “faire London town” in the 
hope of meeting with her lover, we can 
choose whether to consider the short dis- 
tance or the much longer distance as the 
more probable. True, there are no green 
hanks now between suburban Islington 
and London on which a tired wayfarer can 
sit down to rest on a sultry day ; but there 
were such things in the times to which the 
ballad relates. Concerning the bailiff him- 
self, he did not, so far as the world has 
been informed, achieve anything of a 
notable character. His only distinction 
to us rests on the fact that his fair 
daughter was the heroine of the story. 

In many collections of old English 
ballads, such as those by Bishop Percy, 
Douce, Ritson, and Chappell, and in the 
Roxburgh publications, this quaint effu- 
sion makes its appearance. It is usually 
designated The Bailiff's Daughter of 
Islington ; but in some versions the title 
is lengthened to The Lover Requited ; 
or, the Bailiff's Daughter of Islington 
(sometimes spelt Iseldon). This is to be 
sung, we are told, to a North Country 
tune, I have an Old Mother at Home. 
Ifere, again, variations occur, for in one 
copy the words used are, “I have a good 
old woman at home,” and in another 
“wife” is used instead of ‘‘mother” or 
“woman.” ‘TI have a good old father at 
home” is still another form, to be sung to 





a West Country tune—apparently an imi- 

tation of the former, or a reply to them. 
So far as concerns date, there was a 

ballad-opera produced just about a century 


and a half ago, called The Jovial Crew, 


one song in which was The Baily’s 
Daughter of Islington. An old tune to 
which this song was at one time adapted 
was found by Dr. Rimbault in a manuscript 
book of lute music; but the tune itself 
was called The Jolly Pindar, as if this 
had been an earlier song than The 
Bailiff's Daughter. The West Country 
tune above adverted to is that to which 
the ballad is most frequently sung. It is 
a matter of taste which is the more pleasing 
melody ; but one of them, being in the 
minor mode, is more characteristic of the 
general plaintiveness of our old ballad 
tunes. The version printed in Bishop 
Percy’s Reliques of English Poetry+is from 
an ancient black-letter copy in the Pepys 
Collection, with a few corrections by a lady 
to make it more nearly resemble the form 
in which she had heard it sung in her 
youth, 

The matter comes to this, then: that 
we know neither the date of composition 
nor the name of the composer of the tune, 
and that we are equally ignorant who wrote 
the original words. As the ballad is not 
of such formidable length as The Blind 
Beggar of Bethnal Green, and as Bishop 
Percy’s version is not familiarly known to 
the singers of our drawing-rooms, perhaps 
a transcription of it may be acceptable 
here : 

There was a youth, a well-beloved youthe, 
And he was a squier’s son 3 

Ile loved the bayliffe’s daughter deare, 
That lived in [slington. 


Yet she was coye, and would not believe 
That he did love her soe ; 

Noe, nor at any time would she 
Any countenance to him shewe. 


But when his frindes did understand 
His fond and foolish minde, 

They sent him up to faire London, 
An apprentice for to binde. 


And when he had been seven long yeares, 
And never his love could see, 

** Many a tear have I shed for her sake 
When she little thought of mee.” 


So much at first for the lover ; and now 
for the proceedings of the maiden: 


All the maides of Islington 
Went forth to sport and play, 

All but the baylifte’s daughter deare ; 
She secretly stole awaye. 


She pulled off her gowne of green, 
And put on ragged attire, 

And to faire London she would goe, 
Her true love to enquire, 
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And as she went along the road, 
The weather being hot and drye, 
She sat her downe upon a greene bank, 
And her true love came riding by. 


Now comes the third part of the story: 


She started up, with a colour soe redd, 
Catching hold of his bridle-reine. : 

‘*One penny, one penny, kind sir,” she said, 
‘* Will ease me of much paine.” 


euitee 


‘Before I give you one penny, sweetheart, 
Praye oll one where you was borne.” 

** At Islington, kind sir,” sayd shee, 
‘*Where I have had many a scorne.” 


‘*T prythee, sweetheart, then tell to me, 

Oh, tell me whether you knowe 

The bayliffe’s daughter of Islington ?” 
‘* She is dead, sir, long ago.” 

‘** Tf she be dead, then take my horse, 
My saddle and bridle also ; 

For I will into some far countrye, 
Where noe man shall mee knowe.” 


“Oh, staye ! oh, staye, thou goodly youth ! 
She standeth by thy side ; 

She’s here alive, she is not dead, 
And readye to be thy bride.” 


‘** Oh, farewell griefe, and welcome joye, 
Ten thousand times therefore ; 

For now I have found mine own true love, 
Who I thought I should never see more.” 


And then the fond couple were happily 
wedded, as a matter of course. 

In regard to Mad Tom, the third of 
our examples, Bishop Percy surprised 
many persons by stating that the English 
have more mad songs than any other 
nation. The surprise was natural, for, 
although we have certainly many mad and 
half-mad people amongst us, there is a good 
share of steady reasonableness to counter- 
act it. 

Assuming the fact to be as stated by the 
bishop, Mr. Payne Collier has suggested 
what appears to him a rational explanation 
of our plethora of mad songs. During the 
flourishing days of monasteries, nunneries, 
and convents, the poor and suffering looked 
to them for succour. None were refused 
at the hospitable gates. When, however, 
three centuries and a half ago, these reli- 
gious houses were suppressed or dissolved, 
the impoverished became much worse off 
than before, seeing that there were no poor 
laws or other recognised legal support for 
them. They wandered about the country, 
and many, who had no other madness in 
them than misery, feigned it as a means of 
exciting compassion and obtaining alms. 
“Mad Tom,” “Poor Mad Tom,” “ Poor 
Tom of Bedlam,” became frequent cries at 
a time when no one thought of writing 
songs on the subject. 

Before the middle of the seventeenth 
century, songs, ballads, and dance music 
were seldom printed; they were soll in 





manuscript, as they still are in some parts 
of Italy. The first name known to have 
been given to this tune was The Gray’s 
Inn Maske. Sometimes the entry was, 
The Gray’s Inn Maske, or Mad Tom. 
The origin of this reference to Gray’s Inn 
was very curious. It appears that there 
was formerly a custom for members of the 
Inns of Court to hold revels four times a 
year, and to represent masques and plays 
in their halls. Nay, Sir John Hawkins, 
citing Dugdale, says that “It is not many 
years since the judges, in compliance with 
ancient usage, danced annually on Candle- 
mas Day; and they have very anciently 
had amusements for their recreation and 
delight, commonly called revels, allowed 
at certain seasons.” Let us picture to our- 
selves, if we can, our Lord Chief Justice 
dancing with the Master of the Rolls, the 
judge of the Divorce Court pirouetting 
with a Lord Justice of Appeal, or the 
Chief Judge in Bankruptcy vis-i-vis 
with one of the puisnés! ‘Nor were 
these exercises of dancing merely per- 
mitted; they were thought very neces- 
sary, as it seems, and much conducing to 
the making of gentlemen more fit for their 
books at other times. One order directed 
that the outer barristers (apparently of 
Gray’s Inn) were by decimation put out 
of commons for example’s sake, because all 
had offended by not dancing on the Candle- 
mas Day, when the judges were present ; 
with this admonition, that if they offended 
again, they would be fined or disbarred.” 
Mr. Chappell pays the following curious 
compliment to the gentlemen of the long 
robe, in reference to this subject: “ Law- 
yers are, generally speaking, a music-loving 
class. The enjoyment of sweet sounds is 
to many the most acceptable recreation 
after long study. They were also famous 
in former days tor songs and squibs ; some, 
too, were tolerable composers, for everyone 
claiming to be a gentleman learned music.” 
There was evidently a revel or masque 
known as The Gray’s Inn Mask, the 
words of which at first were of a jovial 
cast, with no madness at all about them. 
A New Mad Tom was sung at the 
Curtain Theatre in the time of James the 
First. It had three very long verses, quite 
in the toper style. Another version, found 
in various collections, bearing the title, 
The New Mad Tom of Bedlam, begins : 


The Man in the Moon drinks claret, 
With powder’d beef, turnip, and carrot, 


to the tune of The Gray’s Inn Mask. 
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Who really composed the music as 
actually sung is not now known. It is 
unquestionably a fine melody. Purcell, 
Lawes, Cooper, and Basse have been named 
as probable persons, but without much 
ground. 

Mr. Chappell, for reasons satisfactory to 
his own judgment, has selected for inser- 
tion in his valuable Music in the Olden 
Time a version, both of the words and 
music, from a printed copy somewhat more 
than two hundred years old. The music 
we of course cannot give in these pages, 
but the following will convey some idea of 
the words: 

Forth from my sad and darksome cell, 
From the deep abyss of hell, 

Mad Tom has come to view the world again ; 
To see if he can ease his distempered brain. 
Thro’ the woods I wander night and day, 
To find my straggling senses ; : 
When in an angry mood I met old Time, 
With a whip for my offences. 

When he me spied away he fled, 

For Time will stay for no man. 

With hideous cries I rend the skies, 

For pity is not common. 

Cold and comfortless I lie ; 

Help, oh, help, or else I die. 

Hark ! I hear Apollo’s team ; 

The carman ’gins to whistle ; 

Chaste Diana bends her bow, 

The boar begins to bristle. 

Come, Vulcan, with tools and with tackles, 
To knock off my troublesome shackles. 


This will give some idea, although 
necessarily imperfect, of a composition 
which has been characterised as “a song 
that maintains undiminished popularity 
after a lapse of two centuries.” 





A FALSE STEP. 


Ir you should enter where we sisters sit 
Beside the fire when twilight’s shades arise, 
And judge us simply by your mortal eyes, 
You could not see we differed. Not one whit, 
Are my eyes sadder for the many tears, 

Is my cheek worn by all the dreads and fears 
That I have suffered, yet I am not fit 

To sit here quiet, though they did forgive 

The sin that made me dread to have to live. 


You could not see it, and they never speak 

Of that one deed that shattered all my life, 

Made me unfit to be a good man’s wife. 

There’s no trace left; I’m strong where I was weak, 

I laugh when I should cry, lest they should say 

I’m thinking of that long past dreadful day, 

Whose memory aye brings shame to flush my 
cheek. 

They do forgive, but still I always see 

A barrier standing twixt their souls and me. 


Nothing can give me back that one false start 
(Although long quiet days of love and peace 
Flow in an even calm that does not cease), 

For none can take that stain from out my heart. 
Like some red band across a pure white rose 
That o’er the whole a crimson radiance throws. 
That one black day stands from my life apart ; 
And though they do forgive, I know that yet, 
Nor they, nor I, can quite in truth forget. 





PIPPO’S REWARD. 
A STORY. 

“Tr I could but buy it!” 

He was only a little brown-faced, bare- 
footed Italian lad, and he stood with his 
wistful eyes fixed on the window of a dingy 
shop in a still more dingy London street. 
Above his head the hot sun poured down 
its burning rays, but he did not mind that; 
it reminded him of his own land on some 
dim cloudless afternoon, when he had had 
nothing to do save to be under the shade of 
the vines on the mountain-side, or to listen 
to the music of some rill of water babbling 
under cool green leaves, with a stone image 
sculptured above, that those who sought its 
shelter might also give due reverence to 
its patron saint. There were no vines here, 
and no babbling fountains, and sculptured 
Madonnas ; only hot streets and countless 
roofs, and but chance glimpses of blue sky 
far up above the house-tops. Neither 
were there market-days and feast-days, for 
innocent merry-making; nor any rest or 
peace for his little weary body, since the 
cruel black browed padrone had brought 
him from across the seas to this country of 
want, and work, and endless misery. 

No. There was never any peace for 
him now ; any pause of time when he might 
dream day dreams of all things beautiful. 
All was noise, and turmoil, and ceaseless 
clangour, and unending strife, and life was a 
sordid pitiful thing that left him only too 
often sleepless, and hungry, and footsore, 
and with a tired aching in his heart that he 
could not put into any words ; that even if 
put into words would have won for him 
nothing but mockery and jeers, and per- 
haps blows. 

Blows—was that a blow now that fell 
on his shoulder from which the ragged little 
shirt had partly fallen? He started and 
shrank back with the timid, frightened 
gesture of a beaten dog. But it was no 
blow this time, only the pressure of a 
strong hand on his little shrinking form. 

‘** What are you staring at so earnestly?” 
asked a kind hearty voice in the language 
which the child as yet only imperfectly 
understood. 

“ Nothing, Signor Inglese,” he answered 
timidly, and shrank away with his little 
broken fiddle under his arm, as though he 
had done something to be ashamed of. 

“Nothing? Why, your eyes looked as 
if they would start out of your head. If it 
had been a cook-shop now, or a baker’s, I 
could have understood it; you look half- 
starved. But this old rubbishing bric-d-brac 
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place. What the deuce could you see 
there ?” 

He was a young man who spoke, dressed 
in naval uniform, but his loud hearty voice 
bewildered the little lad, whose scant 
knowledge of English prevented his under- 
standing what was said. He stood looking 
helplessly at the stalwart frame and sun- 
burnt face of his interrogator, but some- 
thing in the kind blue eyes gave him 
courage at last. He drew a step nearer. 

“T look but at—this,” he said shyly, 
pointing to an old violin lying amongst a 
heap of rubbish in the window. 

“That! and what do you think of it?” 
asked the young man wonderingly. 

“It makes music,” faltered the child. 

“ Music !” laughed the young lieutenant, 
“and what of that ?” 

The little lad’s eyes grew soft and 
dreamy. ‘ What?” he murmured in 
Italian ; “ only that I love it; only that in 
all this great city it is the one thing that 
speaks to me of the home I have lost.” 

“ Poor little chap,” said his interrogator 
regretfully. “I don’t understand your 


lingo, but I daresay you're a victim of one 
of those rascally padrones who make a 
living by sending women and children into 


the streets to work for them. Would you 
like that fiddle ?” he added slowly, pointing 
to the instrument as he spoke. 

The child did not understand the ques- 
tion, so to make it clearer the young man 
walked into the shop, making a sign to the 
little lad to follow. An old Jew rose up 
from behind the counter and peered through 
the gloom at his customer. 

“Vhat you pleashe, sare?” he asked, 
rubbing his dirty hands slowly together as 
if he scented business. 

* Let me see that fiddle you have in the 
window,” said the young man. 

“ That—violine,” corrected the dealer. 

“ Well, I don’t know that the name makes 
any difference,” returned his customer im- 
patiently. “ Haul it out of your hold, and 
let’s have a look at it. It doesn’t seem up 
to much, to judge by its appearance.” 

“Tt ish one var fine inshtrument, sare,” 
exclaimed the Jew indignantly. “It ish 
an old Italian violine, of fine make, and of 
tone wonderful. Try it, sare.” 

“Try it !” exclaimed his customer con- 
temptuously. “ You don’t suppose I should 
play on a dirty blackened old thing like 
that? If I ever perpetrated anything in 
the musical line,” he added, laughing, “I 
should take care to have a fine brand-new 
instrument, at all events.” 





The Jew looked with unfeigned com- 
miseration at this display of musical 
ignorance. 

“A new violine!” he exclaimed ; “ play 
on a new violine! Ah, sare, it ish plain you 
know not much of music.” 

“ You're right there,” laughed the young 
sailor; “but I want to try what this 
youngster does. I found him looking very 
covetously at that rubbishing old piece of 
wood and catgut. Just hand it over here 
a minute.” 

“Let that dirty little vagabone touch 
my Italian violine? Nevare!” exclaimed 
old Jacobi with indignation. “Do you 
take me for von fool, sare? I thought it 
vas you that needed the inshtrument for 
yourself; but that street brat——” 

He turned away contemptuously, and 
thrust the violin once more into its old 
place among the cracked china, and dull 
brasses, and time-worn bronzes, and bits 
of genre, as he called them. The little 
lad, who had imperfectly understood the 
dialogue, clasped his hands despairingly 
together as he saw the coveted treasure 
put once more beyond his reach; but 
his new protector was not to be easily 
baffled, and he sternly ordered the Jew to 
give the instrument to him and tell him its 
price. 

“Twenty pounds,” was the cool re- 
sponse. 

“ Twenty pounds !” exclaimed the sailor 
indignantly. ‘“ Do you take me for a fool?” 

“ No, sare, for a shentlemans,” answered 
the Teutonic Hebrew with a grin ; “but if 
you vere a connoisseur, you vould know 
that this is a fine old Italian instrument, 
and worth every penny of vhat I ask you.” 

“Put some strings on it, and let me 
hear what it’s like,’ said his customer 
shortly. 

The old man obeyed, and _ presently 
handed the violin to its prospective pur- 
chaser. with its bridge fixed and its strings 
in playable condition. 

“You vant a bow too?” he asked with 
a grin. 

“Of course,” answered the young man 
loftily, though when the violin and bow 
were in his hands he knew nothing of how 
to use them. “I used to see old Jack 
Barber play the thing on board ship 
often enough,” he said ruefully ; “but Pm 
blest if I know how to elap sail on myself. 
Here, boy,” he added, unheeding the Jew’s 
remonstrance, “see what you can make of 
it.’ 

The child took it with reverent tender 
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hands, and without an instant’s hesitation 
began to play. Something in the little 
rapt face and earnest eyes, as well as in 
the instinctive grace with which he used 
the bow, and brought the long-silent music 
from out of that old time-worn instru- 
ment, silenced the Jew’s remonstrances, 
and changed the young sailor's laughing 
curiosity to a deep attention. 

“ By Jove! the little chap understands 
what he’s about,” he said in surprise. 
“Curious, how natural music seems to 
these Southern birds. What do you think 
of that, eh?” he asked old Jacobi suddenly. 

“Tink! Why, that he vill spoil my 
violine, and I shall hold you responsible,” 
was the strictly professional-reply. 

The sailor gave a prolonged whistle. 

“Stow all that trash,” he exclaimed in- 
dignantly. ‘That lad knows more about 
the instrument than you do. Spoil it? 
Those clever little fingers? Bosh! Tl 
tell you what, though: I'll give you five 
pounds for the old fiddle, and a deuced 
good offer it is. Take it or leave it, as you 
like. I can soon pick up another. I saw 
some at Levi's, in H—-— Street, and he’s 
an old friend of mine.” 

‘‘ Levi ish mine cousin, and he is rich, and 
I am von ver poor dealer,” screamed the 
old Hebrew excitedly ; “but Levi has not 
in all his shop von single violine that is in 
the least degree so good as that. No, sare, 
you vould not rob a poor old man; you vill 
give me for him ten pounds.” 

“Five, and not a halfpenny more,” was 
the resolute answer, as the young man 
took the violin from the child’s reluctant 
hands and placed it on the counter. 

“ Seven—six—five pound ten,” persisted 
the Jew in a most broken voice, as each 
abatement was steadily ignored. “ Vell, 
vell, if it must it must. I make von great 
sacrifice, but it shall not be said that you 
ver imposhed on by one of my cousin 
Levi’s bad violines. No; sooner vould I 
suffer myself than that, and von day you 
may again see a leetle instrument you like 
—also it shall be a bargain—if you go not 
to Levi. He is noting of a dealer, noting. 
I should not like to see a goot young 
shentleman like you imposhed on by him.” 

The young man laughed heartily at this 
tirade, and drew his purse out. 

“ All right. I won’t go to Levi,” he 
said. ‘ Now, put that fiddle in a case and 
hand it over, will you?” 

“ Shall I not send him for you?” asked 
the dealer persuasively. “It shall come 
to-day, certain.” 





“Thanks,” said the young sailor cautiously. 
“But you see I’m not a good judge of 
instruments, and—ahem—I might forget 
what it was like!” 

The Jew had to confess himself worsted 
in the encounter, and soon after his strange 
customer left the shop with the little Italian 
lad carrying the case, and trotting beside 
him. 

“And I thought it mosh be all sailors 
are so confiding,” murmured the old 
Israelite regretfully, as he returned to his 
dingy den. “I have heard it said so. 
But still”—and he rubbed his dirty hands 
gleefully—‘ still, it has not for me been so 
bad a bargain. Five shillings I give for 
that old fiddle two years ago, and now 
five pounds I sell him for; and then, I 
have secured a customer from mine ver 
goot cousin Levi !” 

This last reflection seemed to give him 
almost as much satisfaction as his bargain 
—not quite; for a Jew’s pocket is usually 
his most sensitive point, and what effects 
it is in consequence his primary considera- 
tion. 

Meanwhile the young sailor, Ned Fordyce 
by name, and his strange companion went 
out once more into the narrow close street 
and hot sunshine. The little lad broke 
out into a string of incoherent passionate 
thanks that seriously discomposed the 
bluff young sailor, who had all an English- 
man’s dislike to the expression of gratitude 
on the part of any one benefited by his 
generosity. 

“Come, come, that will do,” he said 
good-naturedly. “Never mind the Madonna. 
I don’t suppose she will trouble herself 
about a graceless individual like myself.” 

The child looked a little awed and sur- 
prised. “Not mind the Madonna,” he 
thought; “ well, that certainly could not 
be a right thing to say. Truly the Madonna 
was neglectful sometimes or hard of hearing ; 
for had he not prayed and besought her 
unceasingly to send him back to his own 
dear land again, and was he any nearer 
going now than when he had begun the 
first of those petitions a twelvemonth 
before.” Nevertheless, he did not cease 
praying, for he had been reared in that 
blind ignorant faith which is so hard to 
shake off, and had the strong poetic 
reverence for saints and priests that all his 
nation possess in a greater or less degree. 

“And now, what will you do with this ?” 
asked his new friend, as they reached the 
end of the street. 

“Play on it,” answered the lad readily. 
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“‘T may make money now, and the padrone 
will not beat me so much. This has beauti- 
ful music in it, and the other was so old 
and broken, it was no use, and the people 
used to drive me away when I played in 
the streets ; and as for money, they never 
gave me any for playing, only when I 
sang.” 

“You poor little chap,” said Ned 
Fordyce pityingly. ‘“ What a life!” 

“The life I would love in my own 
country,” said the child in his eager im- 
perfect English ; “to wander through the 
fields in the moonlight and play while the 
stars are shining and the nightingales 
singing in the thickets. Ah!” He drew 
along deep breath ; he knew what he felt, 
but he could not express it in this cold 
and unfamiliar tongue. 

The young sailor looked down on him 
with wonder. The child was a mystery to 
him. That he should desire a piece of 
wood and four strings in preference to toys 
or something to eat, was in itself a surprise. 
That he should rhapsodise in this fashion 
about it, regardless of bare feet and ragged 
clothes and scorching sun, was a cause of 
greater astonishment still. 

“ Where do you live?” he asked him 
suddenly. 

The child mentioned a low street in the 
neighbourhood of Soho, and, to the further 
enquiry whether he had any parents, told 
all his pitiful little tale about having been 
stolen away from his own country, and 
brought here to earn a living for a task- 
master as pitiless as he was unprincipled. 
It was a common enough tale in the 
mouth of an Italian beggar, but the simple 
pathos of this child’s delivery touched his 
warm-hearted acquaintance with a deeper 
compassion than he had ever felt before 
for any friendless, homeless outcast, and 
there were many such who had experienced 
the benefit of his generous and large-hearted 
charity. 

“Will your master allow you to play 
on that violin?” he asked the boy at the 
conclusion of his tale. 

The child was long in understanding the 
meaning of the question, but, when he did, 
a sudden fear flashed into his eyes. 

“T don’t know,” he said hesitatingly ; 
then his face brightened. ‘‘Netta is very 
good,” he added, “and I will pray her to 
speak to the padrone. He minds her 
always.” 

“Who is Netta?” asked his companion. 

The child looked perplexed. 

“ She is with us—there,” he said, nodding 





in the direction of the street he had named, 
“and she is just Netta; but she is very 
good, though sad—always sad ; and when 
she dances, her feet are, oh, so heavy ; but 
she says her heart is heavier still, and I 
think it must be,” he added’ with a sigh. 

“Well,” said the young man, giving him 
some loose silver as he spoke, “go home 
now, and I hope your new treasure will 
outlive the padrone’s anger, and you will 
not weary ofit very soon. And look here. 
This is my card ; I live here, and if you 
get into any trouble with your master, just 
you come round and let me know, will 
you ?” 

“The signor is too good,” exclaimed 
the boy, raising his great soft eyes to 
the bronzed and manly face above him. 
“T shall never forget him—never; and 
may all the saints and the Blessed Madonna 
herself——” 

“Oh, yes, I know all that,” interrupted 
Ned Fordyce impatiently. ‘‘ Never mind 
the blessings. I have heard them so often, 
and found the more numerous they are the 
less of gratitude goes with them. Run 
along now, little chap, and don’t lose my 
card. I never make empty promises, and 
if you want me you'll know where to find 
me.” 


“‘T had a rare lark to-day,” said young 
Fordyce, as he sat at dinner with his mother 


and sisters that evening. “I met a little 
Italian beggar boy, and what do you think 
he was breaking his heart about ?” 

“ Polonies or macaroni,” suggested pretty 
Edith, the elder of the two girls. 

*“ Not a bit of it,” said her brother, laugh- 
ing. “He wanted a fiddle—I beg pardon; 
I believe I ought to say a violin. He was 
a rum little chap, but couldn’t he play 
just !” 

“Did you hear him, then? What new 
act of philanthropy have you been com- 
mitting ?” 

The young man looked a little confused. 

‘* None—at least, not exactly,” he replied. 
“T couldn't bear to see his poor wistful 
little face there against the window, and 
ey 

“Oh, yes, I quite understand,” said 
Mrs. Fordyce. “You took him in and 
bought him what he wanted. If it had 
been a twenty-guinea affair you would 
have done just the same. You are just 
like your poor father. His hand was always 
in his pocket. I think all the beggars in 
London knew him.” 

_ “Tam sure it is a good thing Ned does 
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not stay very long when he is on shore,’ 
exclaimed Edith, “for the number of 
crossing-sweepers, beggar-women, blind 
men, organ-grinders, white-mice sellers, 
and image-dealers that flock to this street 
—well, it’s something quite too dreadful. 
Ned is as well-known as the Prince of 
Wales, I think.” 

“ What a compliment to an obscure in- 
diviaual like myself!” laughed her brother. 

“ Well, but what did you do about the 
boy this morning?” asked his younger 
sister Gertrude. 

Ned told his tale in a few words, making 
so light of the purchase of the violin that 
none of them imagined it had cost him 
more than a few shillings. 

‘**T hope, however, you did not tell the 
child to come here ?” said his mother as he 
concluded his story. “We have quite 
enough pensioners of yours already.” 

“ Besides, it is really not safe,” put in 
prudent Edith. ‘One hears such dreadful 
things nowadays about thieves’ kitchens, 
and the like, and I daresay Ned would 
find all his deaf, lame, and blind beggars 
in full possession of all their faculties and 
limbs if he only knew where they congre- 
gated.” 

“ Well, ‘what the eye doth not see the 
heart doth not grieve for,’” laughed Ned, 
as he rose from the table to open the door, 
“and I am sure my poor beg ggars have 
never done any harm as yet.” 

“‘ But there’s no knowing what they may 
do,” persisted Edith, pausing behind the 
others as they passed out of the dining- 
room. “I’m sure when you're away, Ned, 
I’m always in terror lest some of those 
creatures should rob or murder us, or set 
the house on fire. I really am.” 

“ And so I am in the proud position of 
acting as a safeguard against robbery, 
murder, and incendiarism,” laughed Ned 
merrily. ‘ What a pity more people don’t 
know of my valuable properties. I might 
make quite a fortune by hiring myself out 
every night; really it would pay better 
than the Navy, I do believe ; besides 

“Oh, do be sensible,” exclaimed his 
sister impatiently ; “you know very well 
what I mean. You carry charity too far, 
and are too indiscriminate in your alms- 
giving.” 

“There spoke a pupil of St. Theophilus,” 
said Ned mischievously, alluding to a 
certain High Church curate of that name 
who was deeply smitten with pretty Edith. 
She coloured hotly at the words, but her 
remonstrance was effectually silenced by 





’! them, and she left her brother to his 


solitary dessert and soothing cigar with an 
indignant pity for his blindness, that in 
no way interfered with his enjoyment of 
those luxuries. 

His usual evening reverie being solaced 
thus, and he himself feeling lazily disposed 
after a long summer’s day outing, it was 
not to be wondered at if his thoughts 
wandered off into a doze, and in a hazy 
dreamy sort of fashion he found himself 
weaving strange fancies together and 
becoming the hero of many curious adven- 
tures, among which may be remarked the 
selling of white mice and plaster images, 
the dancing in heavy shoes in the muddy 
streets, the fighting of black- browed 
brigand-looking padroni; and amidst all 
and through all these varied occupations, 
hearing the soft sad wail of a violin, 
whose sounds nothing could stifle nor 
silence. These sounds were still in his 
ears as he woke with a start and sat 
upright in his chair, in that very self- 
evident, wide-awake manner peculiar to 
people on whom slumber has stolen un- 
awares in an auspicious moment. 

Was it fancy, or was there really a face 
peering at him through the window—a 
sallow evil-looking face with fierce black 
eyes that glowed through the semi-dark- 
ness with covetous and vindictive longin, 
He sprang to the window in a tk 
It was a French window opening on toa 
balcony, and that in turn led by a flight 
of steps to one of those squares or gardens 
so often found in London suburban houses. 
The window was fastened by an ordinary 
hasp or lock, which did not yield quite 
freely to his hand. With an impatient 
effort he flung it open at last, but there was 
no one on the balcony, and all the square 
was solitary and deserted as was usual at 
that time of the evening. 

Half angry at his own sudden alarm, he 
returned to the room, taking care, however, 
to shut and bolt the window securely. 

“T mustn’t tell my mother or the girls,” 
he said to himself, “ or they will be more 
nervous than ever.” Then, with one more 
searching look around he left the dining- 
room and rejoined the feminine members 
of the family in the pretty lamp-lit drawing- 
room beyond. When he reached the door 
he paused. Was it only fancy, or was 
his dream still haunting him, for, floating 
through the air and up to the open windows 
came the self-same plaintive, sorrowful 
strains that had been ringing in his ears 
a few moments before. Impatiently he 
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turned the handle and entered. A group 
of figures stood at the window overlooking 
the street—his mother and sisters, the 
now ubiquitous curate, and a pretty girl 
from next door, who was Gertrude’s bosom 
friend, and possessed a charming voice and 
a passion for dancing. 

“What are you all looking at?” exclaimed 
Ned in wonder. 

“ Hush!—Is it not beautiful?” said 
Gertrude softly, and pretty Ada Singleton 
held out her hand in silence. 

He took it, and stood by her side looking 
out over the heads of all the group into 
the quiet lamp-lit street. He could see 
nothing, though still the soft slow strains 
floated up, simple as a child’s prayer, but 
sweet with the passionate sympathy of a 
loving, longing soul, that poured into the 
music what words were too feeble to 
declaim. Ned stood quite still; instine- 
tively he knew who the player was, and 
felt that the little friendless lad had 
travelled all those hard stony streets 
to pay this tribute to his young bene- 
factor. The delicacy of feeling which 
had prompted this ignorant and untutored 
child was recognised and understood, even 
as he would have had it understood, and 
Ned stayed his sister’s hand as she was 
about to toss out some coins to the hidden 
player. 

“No,” he said hastily ; “there are some 
cases where money is an insult. I know 
why this child is here.” 

Just as he spoke a sweet young voice 
lifted itself up, seeming as if it must find 
its way straight to heaven, with its rich 
far-sounding notes. On many a saints’ 
day the boy had walked in the proces- 
sions with hundreds of other children, 
singing what they had been taught to sing, 
and glad to sing it because the music was 
beautiful and the saints would be pleased 
with their service. At least, Pippo had 
always felt this, but then music was in 
his head and his heart, and nothing could 
drive it thence. He sang on now, forgetful 
of the flinty streets, of hunger, and fasting, 
and blows; he sang on in the passionate 
gratitude that filled his heart for this one 
human being who had had a kind word and 
look for him to-day when no other had 
noticed him ; who had given him an inex- 
haustible source of happiness in this long 
coveted instrument, whose strings he 
touched now and again with a soft and 
lingering grace that woke them into 
harmony with his own voice. And as he 
sang he was once more in his own land, 





and above him beamed the cloudless blue 
of an Italian sky, and he saw glowing 
waters and dancing waves, and the bright- 
ness of the morning sunlight, and the 
little grassy paths where the river ran 
by his side and—— He woke from his 
dream with a start of fear and the snap of 
a broken string. A shadow fell across the 
white moonlit road, and a harsh voice 
muttered in his own tongue : 

“Thou hast sung enough; go, ask for 
money now.” 

The child shrank back as from a blow. 

“Oh, no,” he entreated; “not money 
to-night. I gave you the money of the 
kind stranger. I did but come hither to 
play to him in gratitude; he will under- 
stand, he is so noble and good and strong, 
just like the Archangel Michael in the 
picture on the chapel-walls, and-——” 

“ Carramba,” hissed the man fiercely. ‘I 
have not asked thee to prate ofarchangelsand 
chapels, silly fool. Go,do what I bid thee, 
or fifty stripes and no supper on thy return 
home.” 

The child answered never a word. With 
proud mute dignity he put his violin back 
in its case, and walked away, leaving his 
taskmaster to follow or to beg in his place. 

Perhaps the man had a reason of his 
own for choosing the former course of 
conduct. In any case the group at the 
window were not beset by any request for 
alms, and only Ned Fordyce’s sharp eyes 
wondered why that slouching shadow 
followed on the heels of the little lad, who 
was flitting down the quiet street with the 
pale moonrays shining on his bare brown 
head, and a look of patience and courage 
in his eyes strangely at variance with his 
tender years. 

He took his stripes, and went hungry, 
and bruised, and footsore to bed, yet he 
uttered no ery, and gave no word of 
complaint even to pitying Netta. In his 
own simple childish fashion he thought he 
deserved such chastisement for his dis- 
obedience, but in his heart he said: “I 
could not have begged of him. I never 
will beg of him though I saw him twenty 
times a day. He heard me play to-night; 
—he will understand.” 

Did Ned Fordyce understand ? 


They 
were all talking over the beautiful singing 
in the pretty lamp-lit drawing-room, and 
wondering that it was succeeded by no 
solicitation for the usual donations. 

“T should like to have that boy in 


my choir,” said St. Theophilus. “ What a 


voice! It was exquisite.” 
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“He is better in the streets,” said Ned 
abruptly—almost rudely, Edith thought. 
“ One does not cage nightingales.” 


Was Pippo dreaming ? 

He sat up in his bed of straw and rubbed 
his eyes. There was a dim light in the 
room, and many forms huddled up in dif- 
ferent corners. It was close, and pestilen- 
tial, and unwholesome, but the little lad 
had grown used to it now, and, indeed, 
was often too weary and spent to notice 
anything—only too glad to lay his little 
aching limbs down on his heap of straw, 
and sleep the sleep of utter exhaustion. 

What had awakened him now? Had 
he dreamt that name, or had somebody said 
it really. He laid himself noiselessly back 
in his straw and listened. Yes, voices were 
talking close beside him—the voices of 
men in the adjoining room, but through 
the thin partition he could hear every 
word. And as he listened, and as he 
heard, his heart seemed to stand still with 
terror, his face grew ashy grey, his little 
thir brown hands shook like aspen-leaves 
where they rested on his straw couch. 
Then there came silence, and the light 
was extinguished, and only the heavy 
breathing of the many companions of his 
own miserable life, sounded through the 
wretched place ; but Pippo slept no more 
that night. His little heart beat with the 
agony of an intense fear and the greatness 
of an heroic purpose, and the faint. pale 
light of the dawn fell on him lying there 
with wide-opened terrified eyes that no 
sleep had visited. 

Pippo was not allowed to pursue his 
usual avocation that day. It was Sunday, 
and the padrone bade him, in surly accents, 
remain at home through all the long hot 
summer hours, while the boy’s whole heart 
was full of an intense longing to get away, 
to put in practice the resolution he had 
formed during those terrible wakeful hours 
of the night. He-heard the bells ringing 
over the still, sultry air, and he knew that 
the church doors were open, and the 
white-robed choristers singing, and the 
people praying in their own fashion. 

Once he had been wandering through 
the streets on a Sunday morning, and had 
found his way to the doors of a great 
cathedral. The sound of the singing and 
the sonorous swell of the organ had made 
him forgetful of shyness and strangers, 
and he had crept nearer and nearer, until 
at last he pushed open the swinging doors 
and stood within. He had been lost in a 








dream of wonder at the beauty he saw— 
at the marble pillars and the moulded 
roof, and the flood of light that poured 
itself in every rich and varied hue 
through the stained-glass of the windows, 
but it was the music that he thought of 
most. “The tuneful harmonies of trained 
and perfect voices entranced and awed 
him. It was so beautiful—oh, so beauti- 
ful !—and he stood drinking it all in, in a 
passionate ecstasy of delight, thinking that 
this must indeed be the heaven his priests 
had told him of. He was a little tagged 
footsore child, with bare head and shoe- 
less feet, sun-tanned and not over clean, 
for the padrone cared little for such trifles, 
and water was a luxury to be prayed for 
in the dingy crowded room where he and 
many of his country-folk were all huddled 
together. Only a little ragged child, a 
beggar who played on that tuneless broken 
violin for a livelihood; and it was no 
wonder that when a great personage with 
sweeping robes and the majesty of official 
dignity on his brow, saw him standing 
there, he waxed wrathful and indignant at 
such audacity. Inan instant he bore down 
upon the delinquent, and fiercely ordered 
him out. The child looked in wonder at 
his angry face and disgusted gestures. 
True, he was only a little beggar, but might 
not beggars go to church if they so wished ? 
In his own land the bare feet of peasants 
and lazzaroni trod the same floor that 
was swept by the silks and laces of great 
ladies. He had never been turned out of 
chapel or cathedral there. But he was too 
timid to expostulate, and so shrank away 
at the great man’s bidding, and left the 
music and the service behind him again ; 
nor ever after that dared venture into any . 
place of worship, for in his heart grew a 
fixed idea that the English God was only 
for the rich and prosperous; that He did not 
want beggars and wanderers to worship at 
His shrine. 

So now on this bright Sunday morning 
he heard the sound of ringing bells, and 
pictured to himself the scene of that one 
effort of his to penetrate into an English 
church, and then he crept away into a 
corner, and took out his new treasure, and 
wove fresh melodies out of his own dream- 
ing fancies, and forgot that he was living 
in misery, cruelly treated, and hungry 
often, and with never a living being to 
speak softly and tenderly in his ears. The 
music carried him away into a land of for- 
getfulness, and his eyes brightened and 
his lips smiled, as the lips of a child 
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who slumbers and dreams of beautiful 
things that his waking moments never 
know. 

Netta brought him a dry crust and an 
apple for his Sunday meal, and he washed 
it down with a draught of water that was 
warm and dull-looking, and bore little 
affinity to the clear sparkling mountain 
streams from which he had once been wont 
to drink. 

Then the girl, who pitied the gentle 
dreamy little lad, and saw how unfit he 
was for such a life as he now led, bade him 
wash his face and come out with her. 
The padrone had given her leave to take 
him away, and they would not return till the 
evening, and she would go in one of the 
river steamers and get out at some place 
where there were green fields and shady 
trees, and the noise and dust and glare of 
the city might be forgotten for even a few 
| hours. Pippo started to his feet in de- 

light. Such a holiday as this Netta had 
| often spoken of and planned, but they had 
never been able to accomplish it. He 
could scarcely believe it was possible even 
now. His preparations were soon made, 


and his little wan face was flushed with 
excitement, and his big brown eyes literally 


dancing with delight as he ran down the 
dark and crooked stairway to where 
| Netta awaited him in the street below. 
She was a rough-looking black-browed girl 
of some twenty years. She might have 
been pretty once, but years of a coarse, 
sordid, criminal life had taken all the 
womanliness from her face and eyes, and 
left her very hardened and reckless. 

She took the child’s hand in hers, and 
| together they went out into the hot sun- 
shine. Pippo had lost all memory of what 
he had heard the previous night in the 
rapture of this granted holiday. To float 
down the river, to feast his eyes on fields 
once more, and see the blue sky stretching 
wide and vast above his head, instead of 
being hemmed in by thousands of roofs; 
to hear a bird’s song from the safe free 
shelter of boughs, not from the narrow 
cramped bars of a cage; to see the tufts 
of reeds and sedges standing high as his 
own head on the river banks ; above all, to 
have no fear of harsh voices and blows for 
the sweet glad length of a summer after- 
noon; this was as much joy as his little 
heart was capable of holding for hours 
after. 

They were lying in a field with the river 
stretching before them like a streak of 
silver in the rays of a full August moon. 





Pippo rested his cheek on the cool soft 
grass, and drank in the quiet beauty of the 
scene with greedy eyes. A deep sigh 
passed his lips. ‘“ When would such a 
holiday be his again?” As the thought 
was in his mind he heard the far-off chime 
of some church clock striking the hour. 
Mechanically he counted the strokes. Nine! 
At the last he sprang to his feet with a 
cry of terror, sharpand sudden. ‘“ Netta,” 
he said wildly ; “ Netta, I must go back. 
I had forgotten. Oh, Netta, Netta, wake !” 

The girl was fast asleep, but his startled 
cry roused her, and she sat up and looked 
at him with drowsy stupefied eyes. 

“ What is it ?” she asked. 

“T must go back—last night—and then 
to forget! Oh, the wasted time! Netta, 
dear Netta, let us hurry home ; we may be 
in time yet. Oh! how could I forget? 
How could I?” 

“What are you talking about?” asked 
the girl crossly. Her slumber had been 
very pleasant, and she did not like to be 
disturbed. 

“Oh, Netta!” cried the little lad,- his 
white terrified face bent pleadingly towards 
her. “Let me go home. I know what 
they are going to do to-night, those wicked 
men. Netta, if anything happens to him 
I shall never forgive myself. I ought to 
have warned him. I meant to, and then— 
this afternoon, and it was all so beautiful, 
and I forgot till now, and it is late, 
and——” 

“Don’t be foolish, Pippo,” interrupted 
the girl. “I know what they are going 
to do, and I was told to keep you out of 
the way. Rest contented ; you can do no 
good now; it is too late.” 

The little lad turned on her with such a 
look of horror, shame, and agony in his 
great wild eyes as struck her to the heart. 
“You know !” 

It was all he said. Then with one 
appealing glance to the calm wide heavens 
that looked so bright and pitiless and far 
above, he sprang away like an arrow from 
a bow, and with fleet feet that baffled the 
girl’s instant pursuit, he traversed the field- 
path by the riverside, and was lost to 
sight in a few moments. 

Netta’s senses, though drugged by drink 
and sleep, were yet quick enough to warn 
her of the danger in store for her should 
Pippo succeed in his attempt; but she was 
no match for him in speed, and when she 
reached the landing-stage she found there 
was no sign of him, and that the last boat 
had left an hour before. ‘ He will have to 
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walk all the way,” she thought to herself. 
“ He cannot be in time.” 

But Pippo had no intention of walking. 
He had noticed the position of the railway 
lines, and he knew they must lead to a 
station, and as soon as he was out of 
Netta’s sight he made his way to the little 
town, and some curious chance or blind 
instinct guided him direct to the spot he 
sought. Yet here a fresh difficulty awaited 
him. He had no money wherewith to buy 
a ticket. The clothes on his back and the 
violin in his hand were his only possessions. 
The engine was screaming and puffing, the 
passengers were already taking their places. 
The child dared not hesitate. He sprang 
into a carriage where the people were 
humbly dressed, and which he thought 
would be cheapest to travel in, and sat 
trembling in a corner at his own temerity 
until the train was fairly started. Then 
he rose up and stretched out his little 
hands in an agony of appeal to the wonder- 
ing passengers. 

“Qh, good people,” he cried; “I ama 
poor little lad, and I have no money, and 
someone I know is in great danger to- 
night, and I must get to him and warn him. 
It will kill me if 1 cannot. I thought the 
iron way would carry me quickest, and so 
I came in here, but they may turn me out, 
for Ihave no money to pay them. You 
know how much it is, and I will play to 
you all the way for just so many copper 
pieces as it may be. Oh, good people, it 
is for more than charity, it is for a life I 
pray. Do hear and help me for love of 
the God you serve.” 

The passionate appeal, the sight of the 
little eager face and tear-blinded eyes, 
stirred many hearts there to sympathy. 
Before the child had touched a string, or 
played a note, eager hands thrust the 
money into his own, and kindly voices 
were uttering assurances of sympathy in 
his ear. He thanked them with the rap- 
turous ecstasy of southern grace that for 
once overcame his natural shyness, and 
then, true to his word, he played to them, 
with all his heart in the music he poured 
forth. The noise of the train bewildered 
him ; the sparks of fire, and coloured lights 
of signals flashing by, dazzled his eyes; 
the darkness and clamour, as the carriages 
rushed through the long black tunnels, 
frightened him, as all things weird and 
strange frighten a child; but his heart was 
filled with a brave and steadfast purpose, 
and nothing but death would have stayed 
him now. 





When they told him he could get no 
nearer to the place he wanted that night, 
he bade them all farewell and got out, and 
as he stood on the platform, his brown 
curls glistening in the lamp-light, his 
violin clasped in his arms, his eyes gazing 
bewildered and frightened around him, 
many a woman’s eyes grew dim with pity 
as the train whirled off, and his fellow- 
passengers lost sight of him at last. 

There was a long walk still before him, 
and the way was strange, and there were 
but few people of whom to ask it, and 
those few either ignored or misdirected 
him. The sultry heat of the day which 
had portended a storm now _ began 
to fulfil its promise, and the roll of 
thunder overhead, and the heavy plash of 
rain drops on his face warned him of its 
approach. Still he battled on mechanically, 
though a vague terror shook his little soul, 
for he held all storms and warfare of the 
elements in superstitious dread. A clock 
was striking midnight when he at last 
discovered the street he wanted, and had 
searched for so long. He was drenched to 
the skin with the heavy rain, and his brain 
seemed dizzy and bewildered by the shock 
of the thunder’s roar, and the flash of the 
vivid lightning. Still, that one purpose 
was in his mind, and to that his patient 
fidelity pointed as steadfastly as the needle 
to the pole. 

When he reached the house it was all in 
darkness. He had formed no plan, had no 
distinct idea of what he was to do, only 
he had learnt that a plot was on foot to 
rob, perhaps to murder, his generous young 
benefactor, and he must warn him of it. 
He crept round the house. All was quiet. 
It was a semi-detached villa, and a small 
garden ran round it leading to a large 
square at the back of the house. Pippo 
knew that from the back an entrance would 
be effected; he had overheard the men- 
say so. Silent as a shadow he flitted 
up the steps, and mounted the balcony on 
which two long French windows opened. 
They were closely shut and shuttered, 
but as he placed his eye to the pane 
he caught a faint gleam of light. With 
beating heart and face white as death he 
looked in. The shutters had evidently 
been unfastened, and through the crack 
this ray shone at intervals. Even as he 
looked it went out, and all was dark again. 
The child passed his hand over the window, 
and found that a whole pane of glass had 
been removed. He then timidly pressed 
the shutter, and found it gave way at once. 
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The men were here then, and their 
dastardly work had begun. Without an 
instant’s hesitation, the little lad threw 
back the shutter and dashed into the 
room. In that second of time the whole 
scene was photographed on his brain. 
Two black-masked figures were bending 
over a heap of plate that they had taken 
from the sideboard; and as the boy’s 
entrance startled them, the light of a 
bull’s-eye lantern flashed full on his face. 
An oath and a blow followed in quick 
succession, but the lad slipped like an eel 
through the fingers that sought to detain 
him, and, throwing open the door, raised 
a shout of alarm that roused every inmate 
of the house. Then with equal rapidity 
he sprang on the heap of plunder that the 
two men had been fastening in a leathern 
case, and with his feeble arms flung round 
it, and his little frail body interposed 
between them and their booty, he strove 
to defend it for his benefactor’s sake. 

“Come, Luigi,” cried one of the men in 
alarm. “The whole house is up. We 
shall be caught. Fly.” 

“T won't go without this,” muttered the 
other with an oath. ‘You young devil, 
will you let go?” 

The little lad did not answer; his 
strength was nearly gone, his breath only 
came in pitiful gasps. He had but the 
mute dumb persistence of an inflexible 
purpose to keep his senses from failing ; 
he could not waste them now in idle words. 
There was a struggle, but the man could 
not shake off that tenacious hold, and the 
sound of footsteps warned him to desist. 
With one last curse, hissed through his 
close-set teeth, he loosed his hold. 

“ Little devil, at least you shall have your 
reward,” he cried, and drew a long sharp 
dagger from his belt, and stabbed him to 
the heart. The red blood gushed in a 
torrent over Pippo’s arms as still they 
clasped what he had given his life to 
defend. 

A sickness and darkness stole over him ; 
he felt his hands relax their clasp, and he 
fell face downwards on the blood-stained 
floor as the flash of lights, the sound of 
voices, filled the room. 

The scene told its own tale, but the sound 
of the voice he loved, the presence of the 
friend for whom his loyal little life had 
been sacrificed, recalled Pippo’s scattered 
senses, and through the dim haze of death 
he stretched out his hands to Ned Fordyce. 

“Tt is all safe, signor,” he said. “I kept 
it. I meant to—to warn you, but I came 





too late for that—only—lI said they should 
not rob you, and they—have not !” 

Ned Fordyce threw himself down beside 
the little lad, and tore open the ragged 
shirt, and strove to staunch the fast-flowing 
blood, while his brave young face grew pale 
as that of the martyred child. 

“Why did you do this?” he asked 
sorrowfully. “I would a thousand times 
sooner have lost all this worthless trash 
than had a human life sacrificed to save it.” 

The heavy lids opened, and the glazed 
eyes seemed to smile. 

“You were so good,” said the child 
softly. “Thad always been unhappy till 
I—saw you. Perhaps you will remember 
me a little—sometimes—and help some 
other child like myself—just for Pippo’s 
sake. The violin is out there—on the 
balcony. I should like to take it with me, 
because—you gave it—for, though doubt- 
less the Madonna will give me one in 
heaven, it will not be quite the same—as 
yours——” 

Then his head fell back like a tired 
child’s, and his eyes saw the face he loved 
no more. 

So Pippo found his reward. 
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BOOK II. 
“WHOM SYBIL CHOOSES I 
WILL CHOOSE.” 


“Bur Jenny, my dear, I can’t bear to 


CHAPTER XI. 


think of it,’ said Mrs. Ashleigh. ‘So 
far away! And how do you know that 
this person will make you comfortable ? 
Lord Dysart! Pshaw! What is Lord 
Dysart’s caring for you, compared with 
ours? And that is it ; you make me feel 
as if we had been unkind—as if we did 
not share in your grief. Indeed, my dear, 
you wrong us. You forget how many 
years your poor mother and I had been 
dear friends. I was always very fond of 
her, and I am very fond of you now, Jenny 
child.” 

There was a heap of boxes and packages 
in the little hall at Hillbrow, and Mrs. 
Ashleigh—cool, sarcastic, stately Mrs. 
Ashleigh—was seated on one of the former 
crying as unrestrainedly as any milkmaid, 
while she held one of Jenny’s hands 
clasped in hers. 

All around there were signs of disturb- 
ance and moving—pictures taken down and 
laid on sofas, pots of flowers tied up in 
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bits of sacking, books and desks heaped 
together on the floor, straw and litter 
everywhere; and Jenny, with the pallor 
of her face and hands gleaming whitely 
from the contrast to her straight black 
gown, looking like some tall pale lily that 
an untimely frost has nipped. 

“Thank you,” she said gently, but with 
a slight coldness, as recognising the em- 
phasis on that “you” which separated her 
from Sybil. “I know you are very kind, 
but you forget Lord Dysart is our relation 
—our only relation now. We were obliged 
to send for him, and he has arranged 
everything for us. I am glad it is not 
out of Surrey. It would have been hard 
to go right away.” 

“Right away!” echoed Mrs. Ashleigh ; 
“why, my dear, do you know how far 
Esher is from Dilworth? Twelve miles 
at least, and you can’t go by rail except 
by changing at Clapham. Anything might 
happen before one could get to you.” 

“JT do not think there is anything to 
happen to us now,” said Jenny, with.so 
sad a smile that Mrs. Ashleigh could have 
welcomed the sight of tears instead. “We 
had nothing but our mother and our home 
before, and we have lost both. So long 
as we are together we have nothing more 
to lose; and it was very good of Lord 
Dysart to pay for a home for us with his 
old housekeeper, for you know we have 
nothing of our own except Sybil’s one 
hundred pounds a year, and we could not 
both live on that.” 

“JT knew your poor mother’s income 
died with her, but I have always under- 
stood—she told me, indeed—that she had 
insured her life for two thousand pounds 
on purpose F 

“So she did; but I suppose she had a 
good deal to think of this year and forgot it, 
or perhaps she was short of money; any- 
how, it seems there has been no premium 
paid for the last eighteen months, and so 
it has fallen through. Poor mother ! it was 
a comfort she was not able to remember 
at the last. She was always so anxious 
for us. It is better she should not have 
known.” 

“Better for her,” said Mrs. Ashleigh, 
still gently stroking the cold slim hand she 
held. ‘Yet it seems strange, with that 
intense anxiety for you, that she should 
have forgotten, and I don’t like to think 
of your being left so destitute, my poor 
Jenny. It is only right of Lord Dysart 
ve be kind, of course; but if he had not 
2cen——” 





“Tf he had not been, we could have done 
without him,” said Jenny, trying to smile 
more bravely ; “ we have been well taught. 
I should have got a place as governess— 
daily governess, so as not to leave poor 
Sybil too much alone while she is ailing, 
or perhaps 7 

“You should have done nothing of the 
sort,” Mrs. Ashleigh interrupted warmly. 
“Child, do you want to make me angry? 
You should have come to me, and taken 
care of me till some one else ran away 
with you. Oh, yes; you needn't look at 
me. Margaret and I talked it over directly 
we heard how it was with you. It seemed 
likely to both of us that Lord Dysart or 
some of your—your sister’s new connec- 
tions, would naturally ask her to stay with 
them, and so we decided to put in our 
claim to you and bring you home to Dil- 
worth for as long as you would stay. 
You would not dislike to be with your old 
friends, would you, my dear? Indeed, we 
would have tried to make you happy.” 

“You are very good,” said Jenny, with 
a trembling voice, though even then no 
tears came to her eyes, grown pitiful with 
repression of such luxury. “ But I could 
not be happy away from Sybil while she 
wants me. We have only one another 
now, atid she is not going to—to any- 
one. She would not, even if she were 
well enough. We mean to keep together.” 

“T am sorry she has been so _ ill,” 
said Mrs. Ashleigh, rather stiffly. Kind 
woman, and Christian as she was, it was not 
in human nature for her to be ready to 
forgive and take to her arms the girl who 
had so cruelly jilted her son, and especially 
a girl about whom people were saying such 
terrible things at present. Yet it was an 
impulse of true motherliness which, as the 
thought of these things rose before her 
mind, caused her to add with some em- 
barrassment : “I am sorry for it, both be- 
cause it is an additional trouble when you 
must both need all your strength, and be- 
cause it lends a colour to the—— My dear 
Jenny, I hardly like to speak about such 
matters to you, and yet, if they cannot be 
disproved, they will greatly injure—not 
you! None could be so unjust as to con- 
nect you with your sister in these un- 
pleasant scandals—but Sybil herself, and 
far more than—— ” 

“Scandals! What scandals?” cried 
Jenny. Her face had flushed like a 
rose, and she plucked away her hand as 
though it had been stung. “I do not 
understand you. People are unjust enough 
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here, but there is-no injustice in connect- 
ing me with my sister in any and every 
way. Why should they not? I wish 
them to do so.” 

“¢ My dear, you are hasty,” answered Mrs. 
Ashleigh. “Do you think I would run the 
risk of offending you if I could help.it, or 
that it is any pleasure to me to men- 
tion Sybil’s name? I did so because, 
grievously as she has disappointed me, 
she is still a young girl, and my dear dead 
friend’s daughter. These reports about 
her have pained us all greatly, and I should 
have been glad to be able to contradict 
them. But if you are angry with me x 

“Please do not mind my being angry,” 
cried Jenny passionately. Her mood had 
changed, and she was as crimsoned and 
panting now as she had been pale and 
still before. ‘Tell me what they say, 
these people who do not even know how to 
respect my dear, gentle, innocent sister in 
her sorrow? It will not be difficult to 
contradict it, at any rate. Sybil never did 


anything to be ashamed of in her life, and 
if Lion could forgive that, as he told me 
himself he had done, none else need say 
anything about it.” 


“This was nothing to do with Lion,” 
said Mrs. Ashleigh gently. “It——- My 
dear, I would far rather not tell you. 
You are too young and pure to hear of 
such matters; but, on the other hand, if 
they should be untrue, she ought to know, 
and they will come better from me than 
the rector. Jenny, dear; they say Sybil 
caused her mother’s death, that she ran 
away with Mr. Vane the evening before it 
happened; but when she found out he did 
—did not mean to marry her, she escaped 
next morning and came home, and that it 
was the shock of seeing her daughter’s 
return under such circumstances which 
killed——- My child, it is terrible to have 
‘to repeat such things, but-——” 

“But, oh! it is more terrible to in- 
vent them,” cried Jenny. She was tremb- 
‘ling with indignant horror, her head thrown 
back, her face flashing with scornful dis- 
-gust. “Mrs. Ashleigh, you don’t believe 
—you who knew my mother, who knew 
Sybil—our Sybil—you would never be- 
lieve—oh! you could not credit anything 
so infamously false.” 

“Tt is false, then? All of it?” Mrs. 
Ashleigh put in with real gladness. At 
that moment she actually thought her 
young, outspoken favourite more beautiful 
than her sister, and felt that for Jenny’s 
sake it might be possible to forgive Sybil. 





“ My dear, I am'so pleased. It seemed a 
most horrible story to me; and now that 
I can deny it——- But you must give me 
full authority to do so. It is all sheer in- 
vention, Sybil’s leaving her home and Mr. 
Vane’s conduct, and the shock to your poor 
dear mother, all mere vulgar falsehood ? 
How glad I am I told you of it.” 

She had risen, and was looking at her 
young friend with bright enquiring eyes, 
one hand raised to stroke the fair smooth 
head with a comforting touch ; but to her 
surprise Jenny shrank, shrank unmistak- 
ably from eye and touch, and the flush 
which a moment before had kindled her 
face with such unwonted beauty, died 
suddenly out of it, leaving it ghastly pale. 

She knew the whole story, all that had 
happened. Sybil had told it frankly to 
her, clinging to her neck in the first agony 
of her sorrow, and, therefore, she knew 
that, save for that one almost pardonable 
act of disobedience, her sister was innocent 
of all wrong and shame in the matter; but 
she had sense enough to know, too, that 
even if that story were told to the outer 
world few would believe it—scarcely even 
the kind-hearted woman with the cynical 
smile, whose word in the neighbourhood 
was all-powerful to prove or disprove an 
accusation ; nay, that their own mother 
must have lost faith in her child’s honour 
and maidenliness, and died in the shock of 
such disbelief; and she could not crush her 
poor bruised darling still lower by telling 
the feeble, halting, unconfirmed story as it 
stood. Besides, had she the right to tell 
it—to betray Sybil’s secret and brand the 
man she loved with cruelty and selfishness, 
which would go far to make others believe 
him guilty of worse things yet? Would 
her sister forgive her if she did, and would 
anything recompense her for an estrange- 
ment between them-? How much easier to 
tell one little falsehood—to say, “ Yes, it is 
all false. Sybil had gone out on an errand 
for my mother,” or ‘“ There was no need 
for her to run away. My mother had for- 
given her, and consented to the marriage.” 
Mrs. Ashleigh would believe her, and—— 
But even as the insidious thought shaped 
itself into words and grew in her mind, 
Jenny’s keen integrity met and cast it 
from her with a shiver. 

“Falsehood? Yes, it is falsehood,” she 
said, lifting her white face and looking full 
at the rector’s wife. “Sybil did go out that 
evening, but it was not to run away. I 
cannot tell you what she went for. That 
has nothing to do with it, and it was 
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not her fault that she did not come 
back when she intended. She had an 
accident, and hurt her foot. She—— 
Mrs. Ashleigh, if you look in that way it is 
no use my saying anything ; but it is true 
all the same. Sybil never saw Mr. Vane. 
She told me so. Surely, surely you believe 
her ?” 

“My dear, I wish I could,” said Mrs. 
Ashleigh gravely. “But you must own 


the look——- Hush! I am saying nothing 
to make you angry. I am very, very sorry 
for you.” 

But Jenny could not be content. 
she cried vehemently. “ What 
Do you not believe 


1”? 


“ Sorry 
does that matter ? 
me 1?” 

Mrs. Ashleigh looked at her. 

“Did your mother believe?” she asked 
solemnly ; and then as the poor tortured 
child shrank back, hiding her face in her 
hands, “I believe in you,” she added, 
very kindly, “and I pity, I most sincerely 
pity Sybil. If she has erred, she has been 
most heavily punished, and, though she 
and I can scarcely be friends, I will do 
all in my power to help and. shield her. 
Jenny, my poor child, don’t sob so. I am 
not in the least offended with you; and 
when you have got settled in your new 
home, you must come and stay with me.” 

But Jenny only shook her head, and 
drew herself away from the kind arm 
and motherly bosom which would have 
sheltered her. It would have been very 
sweet that shelter, very sweet to have 
rested her aching head there; but there was 
no room there for Sybil; and could she take 
any good which her sister might not share ? 

“No, no,” she said brokenly; “you 
mean to be kind and generous, but I can- 
not go to you, and you must not come to 
us. It is well that we are going away. 
We could not stay in a place where even 
the people who have known us all our 
lives can say what you have said, and 
believe what you believe ; and I can have 
no friends but my sister’s. Mrs. Ashleigh, 
please forgive me; but it is better so. 
You cannot separate Sybil and me. If she 
has disappointed you, if you think badly 
of her, think as badly of me ; for I love 
her so much that where she goes I will go, 
and whom she chooses I will choose. Only 
when you are asked for the truth about 
her, tell the story as I tell it you—that is 
all I ask of you. By to-morrow we shall 
be gone away, and there will be no one 
else to do it.” 


It was quite true. The litter and dis- 


a 





order all about were signs of the packing 
even then going on; and when Mrs. Ash- 
leigh had driven away, going still sorrow- 
fully incredulous, and with a certain stately 
constraint about her farewell which poor 
Jenny knew to be the effect of her own im- 
petuous renunciation, it was an additional 
pain to the girl that there was not a corner 
in their once quiet and peaceful home in 
which she could hide herself to weep un- 
disturbed ; save, indeed, her sister’s sick- 
room, where she had already resolved it 
would be sin and selfishness to show any- 
thing but a hopeful calm and face. 

For poor Sybil was suffering grievously 
both in mind and body. It was a fortnight 
to-day since her mother’s death, eight days 
since the funeral, and yet she had never 
seen the dead face, which had looked its 
last upon her empty room, before it was 
hid under the coffin-lid; nor had she left 
the chamber to whichJenny had almost car- 
ried her when, overwhelmed by the awful 
tidings so suddenly broken to her, she had 
sunk insensible at her sister’s feet. Alas! 
she only woke from that swoon to pain 
and suffering so intense that even the 
unconsciousness of death would have 
seemed merciful in exchange. 

That night passed under the pouring 
rain, and in clothes wet to the skin, had 
brought on a severe attack of inflammation 
of the lungs; and even now, though the 
worst part of the illness was over, and she 
was so far recovered as to leave her bed 
and lie on the sofa for the greater part of 
the day, there remained behind a constant 
hacking cough, and a prostration and 
languor against which medicines seemed to 
have no effect. 

“T am not sure that change of air and 
scene won tdoher more good thananything,” 
the doctor told Jenny consolingly. “‘ This 
weakness is as much from the shock to the 
nerves as the illness;” and Jenny had 
hoped that even the sad excitement of 
their preparations for departure might 
rouse her sister a little ; but Sybil hardly 
seemed to heed or pay attention to them; | 
and even now, when the last day had 
come, she lay motionless on her couch 
with her face crushed down in the pillows | 
as if to hide it from the light, never 
speaking or moving save when she was 
asked how she would like this thing or 
that, when her answer was always: 

“ Ask Miss Jenny, please. She will tell 
you. I had rather she settled it.” 

Everything fell on Jenny in these days 
—packing arrangements, business letters, 
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dismissals of servants, all the sorrowful 
work, the petty worries and anxieties, great 
and small, of breaking up the home where 
they had lived since children, and enter- 
ing on their new one. Sometimes she 
wondered at herself, so young and inex- 
perienced as she was, for being able to do 
it at all, and decided ‘that she could never 
have succeeded but for Lionel’s help. 
Lion, though he never came to the 
house, was always at her beck and call, 
and ready to serve them in every way, 
from driving bargains with auctioneers and 
house agents, and seeing Lord Dysart’s 
lawyer, to buying in little trifles which 
Jenny did not think it right to keep, but 
from which he knew both girls would hate 
to part, and even going over to Esher 
to visit Mrs. Matherson, the widow with 
whom they were to board, to make sure 
that everything had been arranged com- 
fortably for their reception. 

“ We've been brother and sister so long, 
Jenny dear, you mustn’t disown me just 
when the biggest comfort I have left is to 
be of use to you,” he said with an un- 
wonted moisture in his honest eyes; and 
Jenny accepted his good offices as simply 
as they were given. She knew he did it 
all for Sybil’s sake, not hers. He believed 
in Sybil. 

Lord Dysart, too, had been kind in his 
way. As an elderly widower of somewhat 
gay proclivities he could hardly have taken 
the girls to live with him even if he had 
wished it, and, besides, he was just starting 
for the German baths ; but in the autumn, 
when his sister, Lady Willoughby, came to 
pay him her annual visit, the girls must 
both come, too, and very likely Lady 
Willoughby would take a fancy to one of 
them, and bring her up to London to be 
introduced, and that sort of thing. Lady 
Willoughby liked chaperoning a pretty 
girl; and there was no denying that Sybil 
was a deucedly pretty little thing when well. 
Pity that long thin Jenny didn’t take after 
her, and put on a little flesh and blood. 
In the meantime, however, and since they 
wanted to be quiet, they had better board 
with an old housekeeper of his, a very 
good sort of body, who would wait on and 
look after them at the same time. She 
was pensioned off, and lived rent-free in a 
cottage belonging to the earl near Esher 
Common ; but she sometimes added to her 
income by taking boarders, and he knew 
she would be delighted to have the Miss 
Dysarts. As for their dress and washing, 
and those matters, they must pay for them 





out of the proceeds of the sale and the 
hundred pounds a year his wife had left 
Sybil. It was a pity there was no more, 
and that their mother should have thrown 
all that insurance money away as she had 
done ; but that was always the way with 
women, and clever women especially, who 
would manage their own affairs. The girls 
might be glad they had anything, and that 
Mrs. Matherson was there to take care of 
them. 

Poor Jenny did not feel very glad when 
on the morning of their last day at home 
she went all over the house, from room to 
room, saying a final good-bye to each 
through tears which so blinded her she 
could scarcely see the familiar corners, 
whose memories she would fain have 
carried away with her; kneeling beside 
her mother’s bed, and pressing her lips 
to the pillow where that loved head had 
rested ; to the little bench in the arbour, 
where long ago she used to sit while the 
children romped among the rose-walks in 
the garden; and to the sofa in the drawing- 
room where she always rested of an 
evening while Sybil sang to her the simple 
ballads she loved, and Lion and Jenny, half- 
hidden behind a heap of books at a distant 
table, fought out some argument in subdued 
voices so as not to disturb the music. 

Sybil did not accompany her in this 
farewell pilgrimage ; she was far too weak 
for such a trial; and when a few hours 
later the two girls descended the stairs to 
the carriage which was waiting for them, 
the elder hanging heavily on her sister’s 
arm, and Jenny, holding her closely, 
whispered : 

“Dear, wouldn’t you like to take one 
look at mother’s room before we go? It 
is just as it always was still. I even filled 
the flower-vases to-day so as to leave them 
as she liked it ;” 

Sybil only shivered from head to foot, 
and clung closer to her sister, murmuring : 

‘Oh, no, no ; I could not bear it.” 

Yet, as they drove away from the house, 
she leant suddenly forward for one long, 
yearning, wistful look at the old home she 
was leaving, and then dropped back again, 
and hid her face with a low sob on Jenny’s 
bosom, while the younger girl clasped her 
tight with such fast-falling tears that it 
was not for two or three minutes that she 
found out that the effort had heen too 
much for her sister’s strength. She had 
fainted again, 

Not once since that first agitated con- 
fession, poured out when she was half 
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delirious with pain and fever, had Sybil 
uttered Gareth Vane’s name, or expressed 
a wish to see him. A letter addressed to 
her in his handwriting had arrived the 
second day after Mrs. Dysart’s death, but 
she was then too ill even to be told of it ; 
and when the crisis was turned, and she 
was able to ask, very low and falteringly, 
if anything had come for her, Jenny went 
at ouce for the note (it was too thin to be 
anything more), and put it in her sister’s 
hand, going away without even glancing 
at her. She was very sorry afterwards; 
for as she came upstairs an hour later 
she met a maid, who was hurrying to 
tell her that she had just found poor 
Miss Sybil in a dead faint; and though 
the latter made no allusion to the letter 
even after she had recovered, Jenny 
could not think it had brought her either 
comfort or gladness. Indeed, when the 
doctor came next day, he spoke more 
gravely than he had yet done of her 
condition, and asked angrily what she had 
been doing to account for the utter prostra- 
tion of mind and body in which he found 
her. Alas! it was that which was still 
baffling him, and which, amid all the grief 
of leaving Hillbrow, gave Jenny a feeling 
of comfort in thinking of the Esher 
cottage, from the hope that the entire 
change and newness of everything there 
might do more even than her tenderest 
nursing to restore Sybil to her former 
state. 

The comfort grew stronger when they 
got there, and Mrs. Matherson bustled 
out to receive them: the good dame’s 
rustling black silk gown and flowery cap, 
donned for the occasion, contrasting with 
the depth of the curtsey which she con- 
sidered it her duty to drop to any one of 
the name of Dysart. There was conso- 
lation in the very sight of her rosy cheeks 
and genial smile, and in the pitying 
“Pore lamb, pore lamb!” with which, 
after having helped to carry Sybil to the 
couch prepared for her, she removed the 
bonnet from the fair drooping head, and 
then hurried away to bring in the little 
tray of hot tea and toast which she had in 
readiness for the orphan sisters. 

“Dear Sybil, doesn’t she look nice and 
comfortable?” Jenny said eagerly when 
they were alone. “And look how bright 
the little room is with flowers, and my 
hooks, and your work-table arranged just 
as if she knew how we used to have them ! 
Oh, don’t you think we may be happy here 
in time?” But though Sybil’s native sweet- 





ness made her look and praise, and even be 
the first to thank their landlady for her 
kind forethought (thanks which the good 
woman eagerly disclaimed, vowing it was 
all the minister’s doing, she had only 
carried out his bidding), Jenny saw that 
the smile which won Mrs. Matherson’s 
heart by its sweetness was piteously forced, 
and that when Sybil turned away her head 
it was to hide the falling tears. 

Nor did her after improvement carry 
out her sister’s expectations. She rose 
each morning and came into the little 
parlour; but only to sit in a big arm- 
chair, her chin supported on one wasted 
little hand, the slender fingers of which 
covered her eyes from sight, and hid 
her melancholy musings. Sometimes, 
indeed, she did not get as far as this, but 
crept from her room to the sofa and lay 
there, gazing, with eyes piteous in their 
dumb searching for something, none knew 
what, at the blue patch of sky visible above 
the pots of scarlet geranium, lobelias, and 
yellow - flowered musk which filled the 
small window and did their best to shut 
out the light from the room within. Mrs. 
Matherson grew to say, “‘ Pore lamb, Pore 
pretty lamb!” oftener than ever, and to 
tell Jenny that it was a sight to make “a 
H’archangel’s ’eart ache to see that sweet 
young creature pining so for ’er ma; an’ 
all the more since pining. couldn’t bring the 
dear lady back again. Now, did Miss 
Jenny think a sweetbread would tempt ’er 
sister? If so, let er say the word an’ in 
she’d go to Esher that minnit an’ see if one 
she couldn’t get for love or money.” 

But though Jenny thanked her grate- 
fully, the good woman’s words had deepened 
an anxiety in her mind which had already 
been lying there for some little time, and 
making her own heart ache the more 
because, with all her love for her sister, she 
shrank sensitively from removing it. 

Was Sybil pining for some one else 
besides her mother: some one who could 
be brought back? And if so, ought she, 
could she have the heart to see her suffer 
and say no word for her relief ? 

That hersister grieved deeply, incessantly, 
and with a self-reproach which no soothing 
could remove, for the death of the parent 
whose favourite child she had been, Jenny 
knew full well, but this sorrow was an open 
one, common to both, and holy and _heal- 
ing in the very simplicity of its utterance. 
There was something else behind which 
found no vent in any spoken word : a grief 
betrayed only by those long hours of silent 
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desolation, that fixed pathetic gaze which 
seemed to be for ever asking a question to 
which there was no answer, and which was 
entirely distinct from the tears which fell 
in soft heavy showers at the mention of 
her niother’s name, the trembling sob with 
which she would now and again entreat 
-Jenny to tell her afresh that the latter 
had forgiven her, had loved her to the end, 
would have loved and forgiven her all the 
same if she had known of her one act of 
disobedience ; and must now, in heaven, 
be aware of her innocence of anything 
beyond. Sybil never spoke of her lover ; 
never, so far as Jenny could see, wrote to 
him, or suggested a wish that he might be 
allowed to visit the cottage in which the 
sisters had found a refuge; and, as yet, 
Jenny’s dislike and repugnance for the 
man was so strong that she was only too 
glad to imitate her sister’s reticence. 

At Hillbrow, indeed, she could not have 
done otherwise. It might be natural, per- 
haps, for poor Sybil to crave for the love 
left to her, and for which she had been 
willing to sacrifice all other. Jenny, in- 
deed, knew little of that love for which 
the Bible has given authority that a man 
and woman may “ leave father and mother 
and cleave only to one another ;” but her 
very ignorance of such matters made her 
shy of pronouncing on them; and in the 
depth of her own tenderness for her sister 
she meant what she said when she told 
Mrs. Ashleigh that “whom Sybil chose she 
would choose.” But to act on that choice 
in the home whose peace its unworthy 
object had destroyed, to bring the man 
whom she regarded as the cause of her 
mother’s death to the very house whence 
that mother’s coffin had been carried, was 
a thing impossible even to Jenny’s sisterly 
affection ; and, judging Sybil truly by her- 
self, she felt certain that the latter would 
have shrunk from the idea with a repug- 
nance even deeper than her own. 

Here at Esher, however, it was different. 
Mrs. Dysart had told Lionel that she would 
not try any more to force her daughter's 
choice ; and therefore the latter was free in 
all senses to make it as she pleased, and if 
Gareth Vane were still the one object of 
her heart, no good could come of banishing 
him from her. Hitherto, at any rate, he 
had behaved with delicacy in staying away, 





though whether of his own will or her 
sister's, Jenny could not, of’ course, tell ; 
and of one thing she felt inwardly certain, 
that Sybil would not be the first.to. broach 
the subject of his reception. It lay with 
her then to make the first move; and 
suppose that Sybil were really pining under 
the long separation from her lover, suppose 
that dumb longing in her eyes were for the 
consolation of his presence and tenderness, 
would it not be the grossest selfishness in 
Jenny to hold her peace and abstain from 
saying the word which might bring back 
colour to those sunken cheeks and bright- 
ness to those wistful eyes ? 

They were sitting together as usual one 
afternoon, and the light of the setting sun 
falling on Sybil’s face brought out that 
far-away yearning look with greater dis- 
tinctness than ever, when Jenny came at 
last to a sudden decision on the questions 
with which she had been fighting so long ; 
and flinging the piece of needlework she 
was bending over aside with one of her old 
impetuous movements, much, indeed, as 
though she were flinging aside her old 
undivided possession of her sister with it, 
she got up and came to the side of the 
latter’s sofa. 

“Sybil,” she said, standing very erect 
but with brow, cheeks, and throat all one 
crimson burning blush ; “I want to say 
something to you about—about Mr. Vane. 
You know poor mamma did not mean to 
separate you from him. She said so. She 
said she had been too harsh. And if you 
would like him to come here—to send for 
him—dear Sybil, if it would make you 
happier, please, please write——” 

For a minute there was silence. Jenny 
had stopped abruptly with a dazzle in her 
eyes and a choke in her voice, which made 
her feel as if with another word she should 
burst out crying ; and Sybil did not move 
or answer. A swift searching blush had 
spread all over her poor little white face, 
but it faded as quickly as it came, and as 
Jenny’s eyes cleared, they met those of her 
sister full of a deep-set hopeless anguish, 
too meek even for shame. 

“Oh, no; I could not,” she said ; “ and 
it would be no use. Jenny, be kind to me; 
he—he has gone away. He does not love 
meany more. He has told me so. It is 
all—all over between us.” 
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